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Devotional 


Classics 


The Weight 
of Earthly Things 


“Many sorrows and many woes 
will the man suffer that putteth 
his desire and his heart and his 
hope in earthly things, whereby 
he forsaketh and loseth heavenly 
things, and at last shall e’en lose 
also these earthly things. The 
eagle soareth very high, but if she 
had tied a weight to her wings 
she would not be able to fly 
very high: and even so for the 
weight of earthly things a man 
cannot fly on high.” 


—FRANcis OF Assisi (1182-1226) 
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News is breaking so fast in the Belgian Congo that some 
of the most significant events will have occurred before 
this issue of Survey gets off the press and into the hands 
of readers. At presstime, riots were breaking out in 
Leopoldville and other areas as the Congolese began to 
realize their independence from the Belgian government 
on June 50. The Presbyterian Church US has more mission- 
aries in the Congo than in any other country. 


x kk 


The status of Vanderbilt University Divinity School in 
Nashville, Tenn., was threatened recently when twelve 
members of the faculty resigned during a dispute with 
the administration concerning the expulsion of a stu- 
dent who took part in sit-in demonstrations. For full 
story, see page 39. 

x kk 


Extra benefits for church employees insured through the 
Board of Annuities and Relief went into effect July l, 
although there will be no rate adjustment to cover the 
extra costs until July 1 of next year. The Board will 
absorb the extra costs of these benefits for the first 
year. The additional benefits include increased life 
insurance from $4,000 to $5,000 for ordained personnel 
and top executives; double indemnity for accidental 
death for all policy holders; hospital and surgery cov- 
erage for unmarried children to age 23. 


x**wr* 


The seventh annual Faculty Christian Conference will 
be held at Lake Junaluska Assembly August 29-Septembe 
2, with the spotlight on "Christian Dimensions of World 


Citizenship." Among the speakers will be Dr. Kenneth J.m@ 


Foreman on the subject of "Christian Theology for the 
Intellectual." This conference is not only for Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian professors but for all teachers 
who are interested in relating Christian faith to edu- 
cation. 
kkk 

Another significant conference is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1-3 when town and country church pastors will gather 
in Louisville, Ky., for the first Pan-Presbyterian Town 
and Country Convocation in which our denomination has 
participated officially. See story, page 358. 


x*we* 


Relief for quake-stricken Chile has been pouring 
through Church World Service, relief agency of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. More is needed. For special 
needs and the addresses to which help can be sent, see 
story on page 38. 


(Other news stories appear on pages 38-44) 























The Editor's 
Wh: Comm nt... 


One-sided Survey? A smattering of complaint 
reaches Survey from people protesting 

that we air only “one side” of certain issues. 

} | A charge of unfairness often accompanies 

a such protests, and occasionally innuendoes 

| which reflect on authors’ and staff’s intelligence 
i or integrity. Though they constitute 








only a minute segment of Survey's audience, 

these disturbed readers often exhibit 

| } | a sincere concern which requires equally sincere 
response from the editor. 

if Noe The fact is, Survey is “one-sided” on certain issues, 
i i Hardly anyone would disagree that SuRVEY 

| must not give space to the “other side” 





i |} of the gambling issue, the alcohol problem, or 
Fi} other areas of human weakness which we believe have 
it | but one true Christian interpretation. 

| im Though not in all ways parallel, 

i many other issues resolved by our church cannot 
tM be opened to debate in the pages 
Hh | fh of the denomination’s official publication. 

Raw eg tie aad ™ 
Hall | For example, our church’s boards and agencies have 
policies and programs which Survey editors 
an are committed to support. We cannot allow them 
i | to be undermined through the pages of Survey. 











Book burners. The most frightening aspect 

of controversies in religion, 

race, and politics rears its ugly head when 

| one side has its back to the wall 

and has run out of love, logic, and reasonableness. 
Often these defeated men— 

it and unfortunately even some churchmen—resort 

to desperate tactics 

to bolster their shaky positions. 

i Adolph Hitler made book banning and burning 
an attractive weapon for desperate men. 

Boston Catholics and southern segregationists 

have made ludicrous use 

of the book-banning technique in this country. 
Attempts to preserve a religious or cultural viewpoint 
by denying people freedom to choose 

what they wish to read have most often failed and 
will likely continue to fail 

in this country. Nevertheless, some groups have 
achieved enough temporary success in book burning 
to justify our wondering if Survey, Sunday school 
materials, and the Bible will be banned next. 














































Exciting prospect. Whoever thought 

that laymen would be interested in learning 
about theology! Well, they are—and 

enough of them in our denomination to justify 
our Board of Christian Education’s 

plan for “pilot” schools for special groups 

of laymen, beginning in the near future. 

Having watched laymen of Europe rise up and 
organize outside the structure of a “static” church, 
our denomination and others in the United States 
recognize the incieasingly vital role 

of laymen. With lay schools of theology, 

their growing interests can accrue 

to the benefit of the church. 


Quote. In his moderatorial report 

ia to the Presbyterian UP-USA General Assembly 
Hy! Dr. Arthur L. Miller said: 
“We Presbyterians are good people, but good 
without excitement or enthusiasm. * 

It is a case of the bland leading the bland. 

We are comfortable for the most part, 
economically secure but extremely cautious.” 

1 Could be that we need to put some pepper in 
pit il Presbyterianism to get people steamed up!—B.H. 
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Stamp project wins interest 
We had over 100 inquiries about how 
to start a stamp project (May Survey, 
p. 36), so I had to have the enclosed 
letter printed. I don’t know just how 
many organizations went through with 
my instructions, but quite a few have 
started. We certainly have received 
many boxes of stamps, and are very 
grateful to you for our write-up [about 
Presbyterian Home of Maryland, Tow- 
son 4, Md.]. 
—MRS. J. GEORGE KAESTNER 


Baltimore, Md. 


Modern saint 


In the May issue I was immensely 
pleased to find a selection from the 
Journal of John Woolman (Devotional 
Classics, p. 2). Through the grace of 
God, the Journal was brought to the 
attention of our literature class last 
semester. I found in it the life of a 
“modern saint.” More recent than 100 
A.D., this journal is one which all 
Christians would do well to read. After 
the way of the great essayist, Charles 
Lamb, I would urge every Christian 
“to get the writings of John Woolman 
by heart.” 

—BAILEY PEARSON 


Richmond, Ky. 


White House Conference 


Matters were discussed at the recent 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth which were political and lit- 
tle related to problems of children. 
These included endorsement of a new 
federal minimum wage law, and fed- 
eral aid to education. One speaker sug- 
gested that the delegates might march 
on the Capitol and urge their represen- 
tatives to approve big federal spending. 

It seems, according to one speaker, 
that the child must be “socialized” by 
being “released, earlier and earlier, from 
the nuclear family to the larger fam- 
ily.” This sounds like reference to par- 
ents vs. state—and could be an idea 
out of the Communist program. 
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Letters 


The foregoing sampling indicates 
that the conference was not devoted 
strictly to the problems of children and 
youth. It may have been slanted sus- 
piciously to the left. It is questionable 
whether it did anything to increase 
pride in our country or determination 
to resist forces which work, both from 
within and from without, to imperil 
our nation. 

—T. W. CHANDLER 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Pain of facts 


In regard to the remarks of Meth- 
odist Bishop John Wesley Lord, quoted 
on p. 58 of the April Survey, are we 
Christians going overboard sometimes 
in trying to spread sweetness and light? 
Should we praise the maker of whole- 
sale murder and give even overt recog- 
nition and encouragement to one wedge 
such as “placing Protestants in positions 
on governmental boards” (in Cuba)? 
All dictators get footholds at first with 
similar wedges—to such fronts of re- 
spectability for tyranny and murder. 
The bodies of informers hanging from 
tree limbs along Cuba’s central high- 
way proclaim Castro’s dictum all right 
—“There will be no live informers in 
Cuba.” Even the Catholic Church has 
come out and said, “Remain aloof from 
this implacable enemy of Christianity.” 

Several of us who have noted this 
item feel that it suggests “bigness” of 
spirit toward Castro which is very mis- 
leading to readers who are poorly in- 
formed, who take only casual concern 
with international affairs, or who have 
time to read only such brief, skeleton 
accounts as this. Regrettably, this in- 
cludes a sizeable number of “good” 
church members, both lay and profes- 
sional, who escape the pain of facing 
and ferreting out the facts of the times 
under guise of “separation of state and 
church” or other extenuating factors. _ 

—MRS. C. W. PARSONS 
Houston, Texas 


ON THE COVER 


Happy hearts and happy faces belong to the Sunday 
school children of King’s Chapel Presbyterian Church in 
Hanover County, Va., typical in size of most Presbyterian 
US churches (75 per cent have less than 200 members). 
These children will never be strangers to the church be- 
cause the adults of small, rural King’s Chapel have cared 
enough to go out into the by-ways and find them and 
bring them in. For the whole story, please turn the page. 
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Give your Church 
a new call to worship 
with an Overly Spire 


This new and striking 57’ spire 
adds a new dimension to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Milton, 
Penna. Prefabricated by Overly in 
an alodine finish aluminum, this 
spire will last the church’s lifetime— 
without maintenance costs. Overly 
will build a spire to suit any existing 
church structure at a cost within 
your budget. For more information, 
write for our 28-page history of 
spires, “Pointing To God.” 
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Tes just a little church of 67 members, and never in 
all its 47-year history has King’s Chapel had a full- 
time minister. But its heart is as big as the country 
that surrounds it. 

A well-worn station wagon puoted by Mrs. Jake 
Speers rattles down the country roads each Sunday 
moming to collect children for the King’s Chapel 
Sunday school—children who could not attend if trans- 
portation, and sometimes clothing, were not provided 
for them. 

Mrs. Speers, busy housewife and helper in her 
husband’s store, in some instances washes and irons 
the children’s clothes during the week, returning on 
Sunday morning with clean dresses, shirts, and trou- 
sers for them to wear to Sunday school. 

This heart-warming example of down-to-earth serv- 
ice and evangelism takes place in agricultural Hanover 
County, Va., some 25 miles north of Richmond. What 
happens in this little church could happen in any one 
of the 1,832 churches of our denomination that have 
less than 100 members. Larger churches could also 
take a lesson in love from the compassion for chil- 
dren which is poured out by little King’s Chapel. 































that reaches out to the children 
just beyond its doors. . . 







comes to a congregation 


Little Church 
With a Big Hea 


By FRANCES FURLOW 


“It’s the most thrilling thing in the world,” says Mrs. 
Speers, “to see these children come running out to 
the wagon, so excited and happy to be going to Sun- 
day school.” 

“We are not out to get any child who is now attend- 
ing Sunday school,” she emphasizes. “We just want 
the ones who have been forgotten or overlooked by 
some adult too busy or disinterested to lead them into 
Sunday school on Sunday morning.” 

The little chapel’s concern for the children has 
helped draw many parents into the Sunday school, 
too. And growth brings problems, if viewed pessimis- 
tically—or it brings opportunities, if viewed with the 
optimism and enthusiasm of King’s Chapel people. 

For example, how can a Sunday school of 131 
people in ten classes operate in a small church build- 
ing consisting of only a sanctuary and a basement? 

Just now the men’s Bible class, a women’s class, the 
juniors, and the young people crowd into the four 
comers of the sanctuary, while curtains partition the 
dark, damp basement into five other “classrooms.” 
Five or more nursery children and their teacher 
squeeze into the furnace room. 


4 Flowers for the teacher wait 
at corners and crossroads 
for Mrs. Speers’ station wagon. 


Superintendent B. V. Van Horn 
greets two very young 
church-goers. 


Perched on cushions in the back of the station wagon, the children find the weekly ride to Sunday school a fearful and exciting adventure. 


These conditions have recently inspired the church 
to embark on a $4,000 building campaign for five 
new classrooms adjoining the present building. The 
men expect to do the work themselves (“Some of us 
are right handy with a hammer”) to keep down costs. 

The congregation has preaching services on two 
Sunday mornings a month when a student comes 
from Union Theological Seminary in Richmond. For 
one period in its history, King’s Chapel shared a 
minister with the nearby Ashland Presbyterian Church, 
but most of the time seminary students have carried 
the load of pastoral services. 

_ The actual beginnings of King’s Chapel are buried 
in obscurity. Around 1913, it is known, some of the 
farming families banded together to organize a union 


First contact often comes at Speers’ country store and filling station. 


Sunday school in an old frame building abandoned 
by the Methodists some thirteen years before. Located 
two miles off the highway over a rough, muddy road 
almost impassable in winter, the rickety structure 
badly needed repairs; windows were broken, the roof 
leaked, and the weatherboarding was rotten. The 
pastor of the Ashland Presbyterian Church helped 
with this first attempt at a Sunday school, but actuall 
five denominations worked together as one—Baptists, 
Lutherans, Christians, Methodists, along with the 
Presbyterians. This arrangement continued until 1927 
when the people decided to organize a Presbyterian 

Church. There were nineteen charter members. 
Shortly after, when one member offered the con- 
please turn the page 


Familiar herald of the church: Rosalie Speers at the wheel. 
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[es just a little church of 67 members, and never in 
all its 47-year history has King’s Chapel had a full- 
time minister. But its heart is as big as the country 
that surrounds it. 

A well-worn station wagon puoted by Mrs. Jake 
Speers rattles down the country roads each Sunday 
morning to collect children for the King’s Chapel 
Sunday school—children who could not attend if trans- 
portation, and sometimes clothing, were not provided 
for them. 

Mrs. Speers, busy housewife and helper in her 
husband's store, in some instances washes and irons 
the children’s clothes during the week, returning on 
Sunday morning with clean dresses, shirts, and trou- 
sers for them to wear to Sunday school. 

This heart-warming example of down-to-earth serv- 
ice and evangelism takes place in agricultural Hanover 
County, Va., some 25 miles north of Richmond. What 
happens in this little church could happen in any one 
of the 1,832 churches of our denomination that have 
less than 100 members. Larger churches could also 
take a lesson in love from the compassion for chil- 
dren which is poured out by little King’s Chapel. 
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Little Church 


continued from preceding page 





gregation two acres on a hilltop overlooking the new 
highway, they were quick to accept. With the help of 
neighbors they began clearing the land where the 
ay neat, white frame structure stands today. 

ae The battered station wagon Mrs. Speers drives has 
bounced and rattled over the country roads in snow 
and rain, heat and wind, for about a year. It succeeded 
| a 1953 Plymouth used in the same way. Recently the 
church purchased a second station wagon, with 70,000 
miles already on its speedometer, to scour the coun- 
| tryside in another direction, searching out the bright- 
\ eyed, eager youngsters for whom the weekly trip to 
| | the church is high adventure. 

| “Every time I ride down the road,” says Mrs. Speers, 
| | “I see many little children who should be in church 
4 | on Sunday morning. Usually I follow them home and 
| H | talk to their parents. Then I talk to the children and 
| H || ask if they would like to learn about Jesus.” 




















Most of them would really like to, but they've never 
i | had a chance. That, she says, is just what King’s 
¥ | {I Chapel is trying to do: give these children a chance 
to learn about the Lord. If they get into the habit 
of going to Sunday school when they are young, she 
| believes, they will be much more receptive to the 
i claims of Christ when they are grown. 
| “When I was a child I walked miles to Sunday 
school, and I never forgot what I learned there even 
though as an adult I went for 22 years without at- 
tending church regularly. Then one day I went to 
the hospital. There I had lots of time to think. What 
had I done in life that was really worthwhile, that 
amounted to something? I realized I had always put 
my own pleasure first, ahead of everything else. That 
is when I promised the Lord that my life would be 
different from then on.” 

And it has been! After she drives some 20 miles 
picking children up on Sunday morning, she goes into 
the church with them and teaches the Primary De- 
partment. 

“What can I give Thee, Lord Jesus?” the children 
repeat after her. 

“I give Thee my heart,” is the happy reply. + 























Mrs. Margaret Brown Taylor is granddaughter of member 
who gave the land for the building constructed in 1928. 




















Mrs. Taylor’s class of Junior girls meets in the ante-room near the choir loft. But un- 
dismayed by the cramped quarters, they are enthusiastically learning the Catechism. 














Kindergarten children squeeze into the furnace room. 
They are the smallest children and it is the smallest room. 





Men come to Sunday school too, and the men’s large class is taught in 
one corner of the sanctuary by M. C. Alton, an elder who served as 
commissioner to the 100th General Assembly in Jacksonville, Fla. 





A good idea that too often misfires 


Whats 
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Visitation 


Evangelism? 


By L. A. TAYLOR 
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isitation evangelism—these were the magic 
VA words of a few years ago. They stood for 

the effort of laymen to make Christ known 
to their neighbors; to share the joy that 
had come to them with reconcilement to God. 

But what happened? Today, person-to-person evan- 
gelism through home visits is increasingly falling into 
disuse. Ministers and laymen everywhere seem to 
have lost respect for such an approach. In attempt- 
ing to account for this loss of popularity it has oc- 
curred to me that the fault lies not in the method 
itself but in its faulty use. Some workers in their zeal 
have pressed men and women into decisions for which 
they were not ready. 

Along with many other pastors I must assume much 
of the blame for the inadequate training and prepara- 
tion of these workers. I blush with shame when I 
recall the training I have given men and women in 
the churches I have served. 

At one time I had a list of the objections commonly 
raised by prospects, and for each objection I had a 
short, terse answer. I drilled my co-workers until they 
memorized the objections and had an answer for 
each on the tip of the tongue. Most of the answers 
were in the form of Bible quotations. The workers 
mastered the objections so well that when the prospect 
raised an objection the worker said to himself, “That's 
Number 6,” and quickly flipped the pages of the Bible 
to the pat answer. 

I can still recall the nausea experienced when I 
overheard one worker boasting to another, “I sure 
backed old John into a corner. Every time he opened 
his mouth I had an answer right out of the Bible and 
let him have it. I got him to the place where he didn’t 
have an objection left and he signed on the dotted 
line.” 

Understandably, old John did not make the church 
a good member. Tactics similar to this have brought 
personal visitation evangelism into bad repute. They 
indicate a lack of reverence for the Bible and lack of 
respect for persons. 

The remedy for this misuse of a good method lies 
not in discarding the method but in a more careful 
choice of workers and more adequate training for 
the work. These seem to me to be the minimum quali- 
fications for anyone engaging in visitation evangelism: 

1. He himself should be able to give a positive 

answer to the question, “Have you accepted Christ 

as your personal Saviour?” Such a test, honestly 

applied, would result in fewer workers, but in a 

greater service to persons and to the Kingdom. 

2. He should have knowledge and personal under- 

standing of what the Bible teaches concerning the 

person and the work of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the meaning of the church and its sacra- 
ments. 

8. He should be well adjusted emotionally and 

have due regard for human personality. 
continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 

4, He should be able to ascertain the felt needs of 

the person with whom he speaks and to point the 

way in which Christian faith meets those needs. 

Somebody else has pointed out that the American 
people are the best educated, the wealthiest, and at 
the same time the most poorly adjusted people in the 
world. Anxiety, with its consequent hostility and guilt, 
is the most prevalent sickness of our day. The fear of 
losing a job, of losing status, of losing love keeps us 
looking back over our shoulders for the dreaded dis- 
aster which seems about to overtake us. 

Thus, while thoughts of heaven and hell do not 
disturb us greatly, we eagerly seek a new way of life, 
free from these present-day fears. 

The popularity of “peace of mind” books and maga- 
zine articles is evidence of this. Books in this field 
have sold in excess of a million copies since World 
War II. But if these books had been titled “Salvation 
From Sin,” chances are the sale would have fallen 
short of 100,000. This should not be taken to mean that 
there is a loss of the sense of sin. But sin has other 
terminology. 

Bishop Linton, long a missionary to the Moham- 
medans, identifies the element in Christianity that has 
the greatest appeal for Mohammendans as “the person 
and work of Christ, and not the conviction of sin. 
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7 —BETTY WOODS 
The one on the left works for the telephone company. 
The other one is chairman of our visitation committee.” 
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The sense of sin develops in the convert but plays no 
part in his conversion.” 

This observation could be made with equal truthful. 
ness about Americans. Our people may lack a sense 
of sin and the desire for salvation from sin, but they 
are beset by a vague feeling of futility; they are 
dogged by guilt; they are frustrated and hostile. If we 
remember this in personal evangelism, our approach 
to prospects will be different from the old approach, 

Ganse Little, in his book Beliefs That Matter, re- 
minds us that what the psychologists are now saying 
God has been saying for a long, long time. They 
remind us that the child who feels rejected in his home, 
even though the feeling of rejection is the result of his 
own sins, will grow up inevitably and inescapably to 
be a problem child. Feeling rejected, bereft of paren- 
tal love and security, he will never grow to be an 
adult who knows how to give a reconciling love to 
another or to receive it himself. That is precisely what 
God has been saying through the Cross of Calvary 
for 2,000 years. 

Man in his sin is incapable of receiving God’s for- 
giving and accepting love unless these are mediated 
to him through one who has received it. That is why 
God sent His Son into the world to live, suffer, and 
die. Through His vicarious suffering He was able to 


mediate forgiving love to a small group of individuals, 

and these in turn mediated it to others, and they to 

others. Thus in an ever-broadening circle God’s love is t 

mediated, person to person. f 
The great need of our day is for men and women 

who, having received this grace, may become medi- t 

ators of it to others. If lost souls are to be redeemed, s 


if rejected, anxious, hostile persons are to be made 
whole, somebody must mediate acceptance and love I 
to them. The statement “. . . without the shedding of 
blood there can be no remission of sins” is just as true 
today as in the past. The terminology may not mean ( 
anything to our twentieth century, but when a lost 
person experiences the saving grace of God, some 

other person will have agonized and through his suf- | 
fering will have been the agent through which God 

has worked. 

It is not surprising that the Apostle Paul, immedi- | 
ately after his own conversion, felt himself called of | 
God to a ministry of reconciliation, a ministry assisting 
other persons in getting right with God. He thought 
of himself as an ambassador for Christ, called and | 
commissioned to beseech men to be reconciled to God. | 
Not only did Paul regard himself as an ambassador | 
for Christ, but he also thought of this as being the 
ministry of all church members. All who belong to the 
church are ambassadors for Christ, called and com- 
missioned to speak in His name. 

This is the real, the deep and permanent meaning of 
personal evangelism. As we approach our Centennial, 
let us re-think the method of evangelism that is Bible- 
centered and has been the means of winning untold 
thousands to Christ. Let us not “throw the baby out 
with the washwater.” Instead, let us learn from ex- 
perience and center our thinking upon the training 
of a small group of born-again persons who may be 


used of the Holy Spirit as mediators of the grace that 
makes men whole. ? 
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I? your Ghwvrcin is 


"Over Orpsgaimized” 





Diss church work take up so much of your time 
that you have a scant amount left over for home and 
family life? 


Do you keep your minister so tied up with organiza- . 


tional details that he has little time to prepare his 
sermons, and scarcely any for his family and home? 

If your answer is “yes” to these questions, then you 
may be interested in Memorial Drive Church in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Here is one congregation which is attempt- 
ing something very concrete to protect members, 
officers, and minister from the too-busy worries that 
weaken both home and church. 

Dr. Charlie W. Shedd, pastor of the church, with the 
session and the diaconate, looked carefully over the 





. youll be interested in how 
this Texas church 
is trying to make time 
for spiritual things 


Presbyterian Book of Church Order and saw nothing 
which requires frequent or extended committee meet- 
ings, and nothing that even recommends them for 
successful churchmanship. Dr. Shedd and his officers 
were remembering churches where spirituality was 
lost in over-organization. They did not want this for 
their new church, begun five years ago by Brazos 
Presbytery. 

They decided they should put major emphasis on 
such concerns as prayer, Bible study, membership in- 
struction, and Christian home life, rather than on 
complicated organization. 

They agreed to encourage a prayer life which would 

continued on next page 


Family devotionals on the patio for 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Hutchmacher 
and their sons, Marc and Ralph, 
are a part of Memorial Drive’s 
effort to make more time for 
families to be together. The 
church, through its Undershepherd 
Program, regularly delivers Day 
by Day, a devotional quarterly, 

to each family. 
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continued from preceding page 


create a spiritual fellowship to substitute for frequent 
get-togethers at the church. To this end they set out 
to develop a church in which every member would be 
prayed for daily by some other member. They now 
estimate the “Undershepherd’s Program” has become 
90 per cent effective in remembering every member 
of the church every day with prayer. These are not 
prayers said in church or in formal meetings, but in 
the homes. 

Next, the session consulted the Women of the 
Church and set up a list of six all-church social events 
each year. This would be the limit of congregational 
get-togethers—the only times, except for Sabbath wor- 
ship, when the people would meet together as a con- 
gregation. The six special programs were all scheduled 
for 5 o'clock on Sunday afternoons so that all members 
could get home by 8 o'clock and spend the evening 
with their families. 

As the church has grown, social groups of various 
nature have formed in smaller units. These may gradu- 
ally replace some of the all-church events. They in- 
clude such activities as a church bowling league, a 
square dance club, a “Wedding Band Fellowship” for 
couples who have been married seven years or less, 
and a “New Embers” group which meets monthly for 
dinner and is open to all members of the church who 
have been in the congregation six months or less. 

The usual church committees were eliminated al- 
most entirely by the session. Most of the church’s work 
is built around one-man responsibility areas. 

The major exception to this rule is the Christian 
Education Council which plans for the church school 
and youth work. Other departures from the program 
are allowed by officers who wish to organize commit- 
tees on their own. Even these, however, are given spe- 
cial direction in an official brochure prepared. 


Cookin’ and samplin’ for King’s Men Banquet 
held last February. Ordinarily a breakfast club 
for men of the church, the group met on this 
occasion to initiate eleven new Bible study 
groups which the men are co-sponsoring with the 
Women of the Church. The ladies were invited 
to this Texas barbecue. 
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This official brochure explains Memorial Drive’s 
unusual organizational procedure for session 
deacons in this way: 

“Each area chairman shall accept full responsibility 
to make decisions and carry out programs. This will 
make for efficiency of operation. Decisions will not 
need to await meetings, and the church calendar wil] 
not be cluttered with fruitless activity. Mectings 
should be held to a minimum and as much work as 
possible should be done without the Moderator pres- 
ent. This will relieve the pastor of considerabie re. 
sponsibility and will develop individual lay service.” 

This procedure was adopted as an experiment the 
first year, and there has been no movement to replace 
it. 

Other organizations in the church soon decided to 
follow the church officers’ example. 

The minister and his family also have more time 
together at home now, with one night a week known 
as their own family night. Most of the time they just 
stay at home. Saturdays they observe as “days off,” 
with perhaps a trip together or work in the family 
carpenter shop. There are some necessary interrup- 
tions, of course, but most of them can be controlled. 

The Undershepherd Program was started in Me- 
morial Drive Church early in its life as a congregation. 
Undershepherd nominees are selected by the pastor, 
an elder-coordinator, and the evangelism secretary, 
and their names are submitted to the session for ap- 
proval. Thus the invitation to become an undershep- 
herd comes from the session. All undershepherds are 
expected to have passed the session’s eight-week in- 
struction course for all members, and to have received 
the certificate of recognition given on completion of 
satisfactory examination. Prayer chain members as 
well as undershepherds are further helped with semi- 
nars which particularly emphasize prayer. Reading 
materials and devotional helps of considerable variety 
are kept on hand in the office at all times. 

Obviously no program is a panacea for all the 
church’s programs, and Memorial Drive Church has 
recognized there are certain weaknesses in its develop- 
ment. One of them is that many men and women are 
not brought together in committee meetings to decide 


and 
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issues within the church. The officers feel, however, 
that the Undershepherd’s Program has more than 
remedied this problem in that a majority of the under- 
shepherds are men who are not members of the official 
boards of the church. A few women undershepherds 
minister to the widows and children whose parents 
are not members. The program thereby becomes of 
greater value because so many men other than elders 
or deacons have, through this plan, an assignment of 
major importance to the life of the church. 

Even with such a reduced schedule of meetings and 
committee meetings requiring their presence in the 
church buildings, Memorial Drive members feel no 
loss of vitality and loyalty in the congregation. There 
is no guarantee, of course, that time gained through 
this plan will actually be used for spiritual develop- 
ment and fellowship in the family circle. But it seems 
evident that many in the church are happy to be de- 
veloping strength in their family ties and in their 
prayer lives. 

“Evcry minister sees about him the tragic ‘waiters 
for the Kingdom,” declares Dr. Shedd. “These make 
a sad »arade: fathers who hope to find time later for 
their .ons; mothers who expect to stumble onto big 
chuni.: of time in the future when they can get around 
to things of the spirit; whole families who go on look- 
Ing t an idyllic tomorrow until at last the family 
: broken up and time has slipped through their 

nge 
Through the pastor’s sermons and constant emphasis 
of th: church’s stand, through specific explanations to 
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An early-bird prayer group — the high school young people — meets each morning at six o'clock during the school year. Meetings last exactly one 
hour and are scheduled at this time for several reasons, including the church’s idea that the evening hours should be kept open for family fellowship. 














new members when they join, all members are en- 
couraged to strengthen their lives with daily “quiet 
times” of personal devotion at home. And they believe 
it is right to guard their time carefully, to do only 
those things for the Lord which represent truly their 
best efforts. + 


















Home discussions, where an entire undershepherd flock gathers, take 
place often in the life of Memorial Drive Church. Shown here are Clint 
Buffington, Mrs. Ayres Anderson, Ray McDermott, Mrs. Buffington, 
Mrs. McDermott. 
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I, Merle Kelly, was on the island called Ugu- 
rushima on Easter Sunday, on account of the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus. . (Rev. 1:9b, 
paraphrased). 


It was a five-hour trip by small boat to tiny Uguru- 
shima, just off the southernmost tip of Japan’s Shikoku 
Island. No Christians—in fact, no foreigners—had ever 
visited the little island. We went just before Easter 
in response to an invitation from a 26-year-old island 
teacher. In a meeting on the adjoining island five 
years before, this teacher had received a New Testa- 
ment from Harold Borchert, one of the four men now 
venturing on this evangelistic trip. The others were 
Lardner C. Moore; Harold’s helper, Hamada San; 
and I. 

We found a tiny strip of an island. The only village, 
carefully settled in the crook of the island’s small 
elbow, had 370 people living in 70 little houses clus- 
tered together tightly. On farm plots terraced all the 
way to the top of the mountains we found that the 
people can grow two crops of wheat each year. How- 
ever, most of the men are fishermen, frequently out 
to sea for a year at a time. Old women and young 
children are left to do most of the chores in pitifully 
primitive fashion. 

We learned also that a doctor visits the island only 
once a year to care for the more than 100 children. 
There is no electricity, and all water must be boiled. 
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The invitation came by mail boat 
from a young schoolteacher, Mr. Yamamoto (left). 


The children had never seen a foreigner. 


The 


For sanitary reasons they can eat few raw fruits and 
vegetables, so most of the inhabitants suffer from lack 
of vitamins. They are a people who need help in 
many ways. 

Before we four missionaries were settled in the 
small fisherman’s inn on the island, several teenagers 
came to invite us to have a meeting for them. Guided 
by a girl with a tiny flashlight, we climbed many 
cobblestone steps and made our way to the “meeting 
house,” one of the buildings beside the Shinto shrine. 
The young people were quite shy at first, but it wasn't 
long before they moved closer to the light of the 
kerosene lamp. We taught them several hymns and 
choruses, using their blackboard, and then Lardner 
told them about Jesus’ promise in Revelation 3:20— 
Behold I stand at the door and knock; if anyone hears 
my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him. 
. .. Afterwards, to show their appreciation, a few of 
the young people sang for us a folk song they knew 
about the adjoining island. 

On Easter morning more than 100 children waited 
two hours for us to have a meeting for them. Nat- 
urally, not one child had ever heard “Jesus Loves 
Me.” But with the aid of the accordion, they were 
soon singing enthusiastically. With even more enthu- 
siasm they accepted the various tracts we had brought, 
including the one titled “Jesus, Friend of Little Chil- 
dren.” 


We played some games with the children and met 
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By MERLE I. KELLY 
Nagoya, Japan 


At the sound of the trumpet, the youngsters crowded into the schoolroom. . . 





with them again in the late afternoon. They learned 
songs and Bible verses and listened to us tell Bible 
stories. The large schoolroom was packed each time, 
and several adults with babies on their backs peered 
in the open windows. Even the Buddhist priest was 
an interested observer, and sometimes he joined in 
the singing. 

When it was time to leave the island none of the 
scheduled boats were running, because of heavy seas. 
So we decided to hold another meeting. I went out 
onto the clothes-drying balcony of the inn and played 
a hymn on my trumpet. This already familiar signal 
brought the youngsters running from their homes 
down the rough steps and paths to the school house, 
crowding happily into the room for another Christian 
meeting, 

The return trip was rough. Waves broke over our 
little vessel: we were wet and cold. Hamada San got 


seasick. But we were thankful for a safe journey. 
It will be impossible for us to return to Ugurushima 
Islai:i at any time in the near future; we all have 


mor: than full-time schedules already in our own 
stat: us. In response to Mr. Yamamoto’s letters we 
hav: sent New Testaments to the island, but nothing 
more can be done for the inquirers there until new 
Workers and more funds come from our churches at 
hon We are praying, and we ask you to pray, spe- 
cific ly for Mr. Yamamoto, his wife, and his baby girl 
that ‘hey may become Christians. 
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opday, really not heard about Christ? Meet Ugurushima. 
jwhere no one had preached 


-Ugurushima, an island full of people who have 
never before heard of Christ, is only one of many 
pioneer evangelistic opportunities now open to us. * 


As we left . . . “Come back!” 
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Willie was dead and didn’t know it 
until there came a knock at the door | 








F ar out on the shores of existence, just before life 
drops off into a sea of nothing and right on the outer 
edge of himself, lived Willie Jones. Or, we should say, 
he was asleep there. His was not the sleep of the body, 
nor of the mind, but the sleep of life. Willie was 
asleep because he wasn’t really alive. 

And it looked as if Willie would die before he ever 
really lived, for not even Life himself had been able 
to get through to him. If Life came to see him in the 
morning, Willie was too busy to notice. At work, he 
thought only of getting ahead and making more 
money. And at home—well, Willie lost himself in the 
evening paper or in his favorite television program, 
the one that let him forget he was alive (or, rather, 
that let him forget he wasn't really alive). 

But one night when none of his also-sleeping friends 
came over to ease the weight of time, and his tele- 
vision was being repaired, and his evening paper had 
not come, and Willie just didn’t know what to do, 
Life came to his door and called. 

“Willie! Willie Jones!” 

The words broke the silence and emptiness of 
Willie’s night and echoed round and round the house. 
Willie sat still in his easy chair, like a rabbit waiting, 
and he listened with his whole body. 

“What is it?” he said at last. 

“Willie, !'ve come to give you life.” 

“Huh? You talk like I was dead or something. Who 
are you, anyway?” 

“I am Life.” 

Willie slipped quickly over to the window, and 
raising a Venetian blind slat with one thumb, he 
peered out into the darkness. 

“How come I can’t see you?” 

“Maybe you don’t believe me.” 

“Of course I don’t believe you. How can you be 
Life when my life is right here with me?” Willie moved 
away from the window and stepped over to the golden 
image of a man which sat upon a pedestal. In out- ) 
stretched arms the TV ornament, like an idol, held a ) 
glass ball within which swirled images of all the things 
in the world. Willie looked and saw fine clothes, n«\ 
cars, houses, precious stones, golf clubs, tempting food, 
and many other things that called to him and promised 
him life’s fulfillment. 

“Willie,” came the voice from without, “that isn't : 
life. A man’s life doesn’t consist in the abundance of 
his possessions. Would gaining the whole world be 
worth losing yourself?” 

Willie gazed off into nothingness and slowly a 
thought, like a page, turned in his mind. 
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“Tell me,” continued Life. “How can things be life 
when they aren’t even alive?” 

“I don't know,” he said, going over by the door. He 
thought a moment, one finger on his lower lip. Then: 

“You know, things don't always give what they 
promise, do they? Sometimes it seems like all I do 
is take care of them—mow the lawn, paint the house, 
wash the car... . Maybe things aren’t life. But even 
if they're not, they still help me forget... .” 

“Forget? Forget what?” 

“The weight hanging over me.” 

“Weight?” 

“Well . . . time. It’s like a big weight, always press- 
ing down on me. Not like I have time on my hands, 
exactly, or like I was pushed for time—it’s something 
different. It’s like a clock striking chimes at each sec- 
ond, stretching it out until it’s unbearable. 

“Sometimes it seems there’s something I ought to 
be doing, but I don’t know what it is. And it helps 
to fill up time with as many things as possible. That 
way it doesn’t seem nearly as bad.” 

The night was quiet for a moment until Life spoke. 
“Willie,” he said with compassion, “wouldn’t you like 
to get rid of that weight forever?” 

“Forever? Sure,” said Willie, “but. . . .” 

“Open the door.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Willie. “How can I tell 
youre not fooling me—coming here and making me 
all unsatisfied with my life like that?” 

“Why, Willie, ’'d give you life . . . real life.” 

“What else would you do?” 

‘I'd take that weight off you.” 

“But how can I be sure? I don’t even know you.” 
_* if you opened the door . . . ,” suggested 

ife. 


“Well, maybe. First, though, I'll just put the chain 
on, like this.” 


The fresh air of Life came rushing through the 


small © ening like the wind of Heaven, like the glow 
of summer, the red of fall, the crispness of winter, 
and the green of spring. Through the crack Willie saw 
the 4 . the moon, the stars, and little birds. And he 
saw Li «. 
th , said Life, “look deep into my eyes.” 
li! 


stepped up against the small opening of the 
door “0 looked right into Life’s eyes. 
Say ... I see myself, loaded down with that weight. 


It's so seavy I can hardly stand it. It’s about to crush 
- co\vn into the ground! I’m going to . . . wait, 
€re s -omeone else. I can’t see his face but he’s taking 
my \ ight on himself and . . . oh, it’s a cross. It 
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By BARTON L. HELLMUTH 


turned into a cross on his back. . . .Now other people 
are driving nails into—oh, they're crucifying him!” 

Willie stepped back from the door, leaving the chain 
on. “But I don’t see how that’s going to help,” he said 
slowly. “I've heard all about that cross before, but 
what’s it got to do with me? You don't think this 
weight of mine is sin or something, do you? I know 
I'm not perfect but I’m just as good as anybody else. 
Why do I need the cross? I’ve never been in jail or 
done anything bad. I live my life and let others live 
theirs; that’s being a good Christian, isn’t it?” 

Life, still locked out, was silent for a time, waiting 
for Willie to digest his own words. 

“If youre a Christian, Willie, why do you follow 
that idol in there?” 

“Well, what am I supposed to do, anyway?” 

“Deny yourself, take up your cross ....” 

Willie cut him off. “I recognize that from the Bible, 
but I never thought it meant me. I always thought 
Jesus suffered so we wouldn't have to. Am I supposed 
to do what He did?” 

“Not exactly. You see, something was done for you 
that you couldn't do for yourself.” 

“Then what is my cross?” Willie asked. 

“Your cross is something that you take upon your- 
self freely. It is sharing the burdens of your neighbors. 
It is loving vour enemies. It is sacrificing for the 
needs of ....” 

“But,” interrupted Willie, “that means I'd have to 
give up living for my . . . self.” His voice sank to a 
whisper. “So that’s what it is.” 

Willie leaned against the door; the weight over him 
seemed twice as heavy now. 

“The weight,” he said finally. “It’s . . . selfishness. 
It’s living just for yourself that makes life so empty 
and time so heavy. And I’ve been trying to fill up 
emptiness with selfishness.” 

Willie put his hands to his head and stood there 
for a long time without saying a word. Something 
struggled deep within him. 

Suddenly he looked up and cried, “No, I'm not 
trapped! He died for me; He took my weight on Him 
to save me. I see it now, I really see it!” 

Something like spring happened. to Willie and 
his life opened wide before his eyes. 

Dawn was breaking outside just as Willie flung 
open the door and said, “Life, I want to find Him 
and follow Him. Where can I find my Saviour?” 

Life held out his arms to welcome Willie, and Willie 
saw for the first time that the hands of Life were 
pierced. + 
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Wearily casting aside 
all trust in his magical charms, 
the old man waited. . . 


T he African sun poured upon us as we climbed the 
| mountain path to the village among the trees. The 
people of Kangate, in the wild Babindi section of 
central Congo, had seldom seen a white man. Excited 





| cries greeted me and my three Congolese friends as 


we entered the dusty street leading, as we learned, to 
the chief's harem. We had pushed over a hundred 


| i miles through bush country to answer a strange re- 


quest from an old chieftain among these isolated, 
backward people. 

Several days previously a runner had appeared at 
| our mission in Bibanga. 

“Teller of the Word,” the runner had said, “Chief 
Kalonda wants to talk with you.” 

“What does this old pagan want to see me about?” 
I had wondered. That question had remained in my 
mind as we drove with difficulty through the moun- 
tainous country. Now at last we would know. 

In the shade of the chieftain’s hut, surrounded by 
the smaller huts of several wives, a very aged, ema- 
ciated man sat, wrapped in an old blanket. This 
broken, sick old chieftain, enthroned on a cross-legged 
stool bedecked with leopard skins, lifted a feeble hand 
and greeted us with the customary salutation of the 
land: “Muoyo wenu—Life to you.” 

“Muoyo webe,” we replied. “Life to you.” 

I remembered tales I had heard of this once-power- 
ful chieftain. Twenty years ago Kalonda was feared 
and respected for a hundred miles around his realm. 
As a ruler, bold and savage, he freely exercised the 
power of life or death over his subjects, and death or 
slavery over his captives. His renown as a chieftain 
was surpassed only by his great power as a medicine 
man. Leaders came from distant villages to buy his 
charms and curses. 

One day the chief of a neighboring realm, Kasenda 
of the Balubai people, arrived in the village of Kan- 
gate. The visiting chieftain was worried and needed 
help. 

“I have killed the money messenger of the Mission 
and taken the money he was carrying to their preach- 
ers and teachers,” he recounted. “Now the dead man 
has come to life and returned to the white men to tell 
what I have done. Give me medicine to make me 
invisible when the soldiers come!” 





| When the Chief becam 


“Return to your country,” replied Kalonda. “Get 
twelve she goats, six young, strong women, ten spears 
and ten knives, then come back to buy my medicine. 
This is my price for medicine powerful enough to make 
you invisible.” 

Complaining of the high cost of this protection, 
Chief Kasenda returned to Balubai to round up goats, 
women, and weapons. 

Chief Kalonda proceeded in the meantime to com- 
pound his promised medicine. Sending out his body 
guard, he directed the capture of a young woman from 
a neighboring tribe. She was brought before the chief. 
With elaborate ritual the chief’s warriors cut off the 
captive’s head which was needed for Kalonda’s “in- 
visible charm.” Not to be wasteful, they gathered then 
for a cannibal feast. On the appointed day, the medi- 
cine was presented, the goats and women and weapons 
were exchanged, and the deal closed to the satisfac- 
tion of both leaders. 

When the soldiers arrived several weeks later to 
capture the ruler of the Balubai, Kasenda quietly en- 
tered his hut, picked up the head that would make 
him invisible, and stepped out into his courtyard to 
laugh at the baffled troops who would not be able to 
see him. To his surprise, anger, and consequent regret, 
they surrounded him, bound him securely, and 
marched him off to the white man’s jail. Still holding 
his high-priced medicine, Kasenda became enraged 
with his former friend, Kalonda, whose charm had 
failed. He cursed Kalonda and gave his name as the 
murderer of the woman whose head he held in his 
hands. Kalonda, too, was arrested. 

Fifteen seasons ran their course thereafter, and tlie 
peoples of Babinda and Balubai had all but forgotten 
their former chieftains. Condemned at first to die in 





THE AUTHOR is stationed at Bibanga in the Belgian 
Congo. His work, in addition to evangelistic preachin: 
and visitation, includes assisting village evangelists a 
overseeing ten regional schools and 140 hill-coun‘:: 
primary schools. A native of West Virginia and 
graduate of Columbia Seminary, he held pastorates 
Dalton and Chickamauga, Ga., and Putnam Count, 
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By PAUL B. LONG 


Christian 


the Babinda jail, both were saved when their execu- 
tions were three times postponed; finally the sentences 
were changed to fifteen years in prison at hard labor. 
To the chieftains, this judgment was as harsh as a 
death sentence would have been. 

Now, released after fifteen years of captivity, old 
Kalonda had come home to die. 

I looked across the council ring at this old man, 
remembering these years of the past. After the custo- 
mary silence of respect, I began the conversation: 
“Nfumu, Chieftain, your runner says you want to talk 
with me. I have come. What do you want?” 

Kalonda’s reply startled me. “Tell me about the 
white man’s God!” 

I looked at the copper charm bracelets on his once 
strong spear arm and said, “You still trust in your 
medicine. Why do you ask about another God?” 

With great reluctance, the old man slipped the 
bracelets from his arm, dropped them in the dust, and 
said, “Now tell me, Teller of the Word.” 

With those copper bands lying at my feet, I realized 
fully the price he was having to pay for what he asked. 
In his own thinking and that of the tribe, he had just 
renounced his potency, and I heard him mutter, “I 
might as well. I used to have eight good, strong wives, 
and all but three ran away when I was in jail. All I 
— left are these three old women who are too weak 
O Work. 

My eyes followed his glance toward three old 
women crouched close to a nearby hut. They were 
agitatedly mumbling to each other and evidently un- 
happy with the events taking place. 

Your medicine didn’t keep the other wives faith- 
ful? d queried; and he answered with a grunt. 

Now,” I continued, “the war medicine on your belt 
shows where you look for power.” 

Aticr a long, thoughtful pause, the old warrior cut 


= iall skin bag from his belt and dropped it in 
e€ cust. 


<n 


pow what about the ‘counter-hex’ packet at your 
neck 

TI old man put a trembling hand to the thong 
aroun his neck. This little charm held his protection 
agaist all his enemies and made their magic of no 


Pewer. Silently we waited until, at length, he broke 
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the thong and cast his “security” at our feet. Grunts 
of respect for his courage echoed around the council 
ring. 

‘Your Buanga bua Bunfumu,” I reminded, “your 
medicine of chieftainship.” 

Wearily he arose, entered his hut and returned with 
a large antelope horn filled with such assurance of 
power over his people as squirrel hair, the eye of a 
frog, the tooth of a lion, and the claw of a bird. 
Lightning medicine followed, and a host of other pro- 
tective charms which give the forest people some 
respite from their constant fear of living. 

“Is that all?” I questioned quietly. 

continued on page 28 
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“Sentimental, shallow,” 
others claim, ° 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


“Why can’t we sing the ‘good old hymns’ we used 
to sing when I was a child?” ask many adults reluc- 
tant to learn the new hymns that choir directors and 
ministers frequently suggest. 

So the question of which hymns are “the best” is 
often raised where congregations have been greatly 
influenced by steady dependence on gospel songs for 
their congregational singing. 

A highly popular development of the past 100 years 
in America, gospel songs have been used in some 
congregations to the exclusion of our great heritage of 
Christian hymnody. A simple analogy may help to 
illustrate the resulting predicament in our worship- 
through-music life. 

Let us suppose that several dynamic American liter- 
ary critics and lecturers had gone up and down the 
land in the years around 1900, just as popular gospel 
teams were doing then. Suppose that these literary 
teams had so captivated the attention of public school 
officials and teachers of literature that thereafter they 
taught mainly the novels of men like Mark Twain, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and Booth Tarkington. A few 
of these instructors might have slipped in Milton’s 
sonnet “On His Blindness” and some mention of 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” but in the main the literary 
diet would have been limited to the American novel. 
Several generations of American school children would 
have been deprived of their full heritage in English 
and American literature. 

Millions of people during the past century have had 
opportunity to test and then accept or discard gospel 
songs. Most of our major hymnals which have made 
any serious attempt to be discriminatingly inclusive, 
rather than exclusive, have included some gospel 
songs. Listed below are examples of gospel songs 
included in each of three standard hymnals of de- 
nominations which serve the entire United States 
and Canada (The Methodist Hymnal, 1932, The 
Hymnary of the United Church of Canada, 1930, and 
the Hymnbook, 1955, produced jointly by five Pres- 
byterian or Reformed bodies): 


“He leadeth me.” 

“I am Thine, O Lord.” 

“More love to Thee.” 

“I need Thee every hour.” 

“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
“Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 
“I love to tell the story.” 
“Saviour! Thy dying love.” 
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What’s wrong with gospel hymns? 


What are some of the objections which have been 
léveled at gospel songs from the standpoint of text? 
Here are two. 

1. Certain gospel song texts are oversimplified. 

Many of our gospel songs were first issued in one 
of scores of Sunday school songbooks which flooded 
the country in the latter part of the last century. For 
example, several million copies of Lowry’s “Royal 
Diadem,” “Bright Jewels,” and “Pure Gold” were pub- 
lished for use in local Sunday schools and Sunday 
school conventions. While these gospel songs have 
since been sung by millions of adults, they frequently 
were first issued for the child mind. 

“Tell me the old, old story” was written, according 
to its author, Miss Hankey, when she was “weak and 
weary after an illness. She realized that simple 
thoughts in simple words are all that most people can 
bear in sickness. Consideration for the mental limita- 
tion of children, the ill, and the unlettered led many 
authors to strive to be plain and obvious in writing 
gospel song texts. 

Simplicity, clarity, and directness, of course, are 
virtues in hymns as well as in sermons. However, 
keeping in mind the average intelligence and culture 
of American congregations, we run a serious risk of 
not challenging, even of boring, many earnest Chris- 
tians by using hymn texts which, though sacred, lack 
the kind of logical development and spiritual chal- 
lenge found, for example, in many sermons. 

To be specific, I have scrutinized the faces of scores 
of congregations engaged in singing this gospel song: 





THE AUTHOR holds a liberal arts degree from Rut- 
gers University, and music degrees from the West- 
minster Choir School and Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. Since 1938 he has been professor of 
sacred music at the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond, Va. In great demand throug)- 
out the church to lead music, teach courses, direct 
choirs, and give advice on musical problems, he has 
found time to serve as music editor for the HyMN\L 
FOR CHRISTIAN Worsuip (green) and to serve on tie 
committee which issued Tat Hymnsook (red), a joint 
hymnal for five major Presbyterian groups of Novih 
America. This article is taken from his new book, 
Tue HyMn anp CONGREGATIONAL SinciNG, publish d 
in July by John Knox Press. 
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ongs Good or Bad? 


“I can hear my Saviour calling, 
I can hear my Saviour calling, 
I can hear my Saviour calling, 
‘Take thy cross and follow, follow Me.’ 


“Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
Where He leads me I will follow, 
I'll go with Him, with Him all the way.” 


All too frequently during the singing of this song 
I have observed wandering, vacant stares on the faces 
of the congregation. Why? Although the people were 
willing Christians, the text, while factual, simply did 
not hold their interest. The author had a good idea 
but he did not develop it. Repetition up to a point 
is a legitimate device for learning truth. After that 
point it ceases to have value. 

By contrast, I have rarely seen a congregation 
thoughtlessly sing the following hymn which deals 
likewise with the thought of following Christ: 


“Lead on, O King Eternal: 
We follow, not with fears; 
For gladness breaks like morning 
Where’er Thy face appears; 
Thy cross is lifted o’er us; 
We journey in its light: 
The crown awaits the conquest; 
Lead on, O God of might.” 

This very popular and easily sung hymn will give 
to any attentive singer a thought-provoking concept 
of Christian discipleship. 

Christian leaders have a responsibility to build up 
their followers into mature disciples of Christ who 
have a clear, defensible reason for their faith. Well- 
developed texts of hymns are educational tools which 
shoud be used with discrimination. 

2. Some gospel songs give an erroneous impression 
of Christian truth. 

| \ave in mind two familiar gospel songs. I hesitate 
to .. ticize them because I know that they have been 
hal wed by long use, and yet I feel that they should 
be evaluated. The first song text is as follows: 

's me not, O gentle Saviour, 
lear my humble cry; 

nile on others Thou art smiling, 
Jo not pass me by. 

viour, Saviour, 

Hear my humble cry; 

hile on others Thou art calling, 
Do not pass me by.” 
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Jesus said, Him that cometh to me I will in ho | 
wise cast out. While some religious thinkers may be iat 
able to justify this song by Fanny Crosby, it is en- Wet | 
tirely possible that many singers could gain the im- | | i | 
pression that our Master was reluctant and capricious bd | 
and that He might overlook some genuine penitent We | 
in need of His mercy and salvation. Hin 

A much truer picture of our Master’s love and con- | | 
cern is found in this hymn text: 





“O Jesus, Thou art standing ie 
Outside the fast-closed door, 
In lowly patience waiting 
To pass the threshold o'er.” | 


Another gospel song for discussion is “Holy Spirit, 
faithful guide,” written in 1858 by a New York state 
farmer, Marcus Wells. Here is the last stanza of this i! 
rather widely used song: | 


“When our days of toil shall cease, 
Waiting still for sweet release, 
Nothing left but heaven and prayer, 
Wondering if our names are there, 
Wading deep the dismal flood, 
Pleading naught but Jesus’ blood — 
Whisper softly, “Wanderer, come! 
Follow me, I'll guide thee home.” 












The phrase, “wondering if our names are there,” 
does not sound like Paul in Romans 8:38-39: For I 
am sure that neither death, nor life . . . will be able tq 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus ous 
Lord. A much more Christian prospect for old agé : 
is given in a stanza of “How firm a foundation” used 
in some hymnals: 


“E’en down to old age all MY people shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love; 

And when hoary hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in MY bosom be borne.” 


In conclusion, we must recognize that gospel hymns 
are a part of the heritage of Americen church music. 
The better ones have earned a distinct place in the 
evangelistic enterprises of the church. However, we 
must keep a perspective of the total output of Chris- 
tian hymns and see that our congregations receive a 
balanced selection of all worthy hymns. The real pur- | 
pose of congregational singing is to express the wor- | 
ship of people who have already begun the Christian 
pilgrimage, whose chief end is to glorify God and to | 
enjoy Him forever. + 
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A copy of “The Good News,” illustrated New Testament published by the 
American Bible Society, is presented in Atlanta, Ga., to John Sutton, represen- 
tative of Delta Air Lines which is now carrying Bibles provided by the So- 
ciety. Last year our denomination contributed $29,376 to the Society. 





Dr. Herman L. Turner of Atlanta, Ga. (left), newly-elected moder- 
ator of the UP-USA Church, receives the traditional symbol of the 
i i office, the Celtic Cross, from Dr. Arthur Miller, outgoing modera- 
tor. Dr. Turner, pastor of Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta for 30 years, is well known throughout the Atlanta area, 
RNS PHOTO 
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This is the new Religion in American Life poster which will be seen throughout the country in November during the 12th annual 
RIAL campaign to increase attendance at all churches and synagogues. Space and time worth more than $8 million will be contrib- 
uted by American business in the major communications media. Sponsored by a committee of 70 laymen, RIAL is headed by 
Robert Stevens, former Secretary of the Army, and is promoted by 27 national religious groups, including Presbyterian Church US. 
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Elizabeth Erickson, 18, chosen by Westwood Lutheran Church, St. Louis Park, Minn., as its second junior missionary, com- 
pares global notes with James Parks, 18, who spent last summer with missions in Africa. Miss Erickson, a freshman at St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., will spend the summer working with college students in Japan, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


RNS PHOTO 
Relief for earthquake victims in Chile is represented here by the Literacy work in Africa was in the spotlight when Miss Frances Warfield, 
package which heralded vitamin tablets, penicillin, anti-biotics, right, teacher and writer at the year-old Africa Literacy and Writing Center 
and used clothing sent by Church World Service, relief arm of in Northern Rhodesia, visited New York and talked with Dr. Floyd Shacklock, 
the National Council of Churches. Rev. T. A. Tschy, left, is executive secretary of the World Literacy and Christian Literature Committee 
CWS representative in Chile and Dr. A. R. Stevenson is asso- (Lit-Lit), educational arm of the National Council of Churches. At left is 
ciate director. The Presbyterian Church US participates in this Miss Felicia Sunderlal of India, executive of the United Presbyterian Church 
work along with other major Protestant denominations. USA. Lit-Lit provides Christian literature and teaches world illiterates to read. 
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T° the one American in four who does not drink, we 
offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization 
Policy, which wil pay you $100 a week from your first day 
in the hospital, and will continue paying as long as you are 
there, even for life! 

If you do not drink, and are carrying ordinary hospitali- 
zation insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the 
accidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. As Mr. 
R. M. of Chicago said when he purchased a Gold Star Poli- 
cy, ‘‘I am in the — plan and very much dissatisfied as they 
seem to favor boozers, and the honest person must pay for it.”’ 

Alcoholism is now our nation’s No. 3 health problem, 
ranking immediately behind heart disease and cancer! Those 
who drink have reduced resistance to infection and are nat- 
urally sick more often and sick longer than those who do not 
drink. Why should you help pay for their hospitalization? 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and very 
finest hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably low rate be- 
cause the Gold Star Policy is offered onty to non-drinkers. 
With this policy, you receive $100 a week from the first day 
and as long as you remain in the hospital! This money is 
paid you in cash to be used for rent, food, hospital, or doctor 
bills—anything you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled by 
the company no matter how long you remain in the hospital 
or how often you are sick. And the present low rate on your 
policy can never be raised simply because you get old, or have 
too many claims, but only in the event of a general rate 
adjustment up or down for all policyholders! 

One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day, over 43,000 people enter the 
hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows 
whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do 


Presbyterian Leaders Commend: 


Dr. John A. Redhead, Jr., preacher on The 
Protestant Hour (radio): “The De Moss 
Plan for providing coverage for non-drink- 
ers makes sense and invites favorable com- 
ment. The unconditional, money-back 
pledge guarantees no loss, and the 40% 
saving on premiums means money in the 
bank.” 


J. Park McCallie, beloved head, The McCal- 
lie School, Chattanooga, Tennessee: “I 
have known and loved Arthur and Ted De 
Moss for years, I have taken our insurance 
in their World Mutual Health and Accident 
Insurance Company with complete confi- 
dence. I commend it to my friends, espe- 
cially those of my age who are non- 
drinkers, if any are left.” 


Dr. L. Nelson Bell, distinguished surgeon 
and editor, Christianity Today: “In my ex- 
perience as a surgeon it was appalling to 
see the large number of persons injured in 
automobile accidents where the chief con- 
tributing factor had been alcohol. The enor- 
mous cost of such accidents has only too 
often been paid in part by the non-drinker. 
It is therefore with great pleasure that I 
commend a plan whereby we who do not 
drink have this taken into consideration so 
that we can pay less for sound protection.” 


ai 
Pays $100 Weekly from First DAY (aH 


know that a fall on the sidewalk or stairs in your home. or 
some sudden illness, could put you in the hospital for weeks 
or months, and could cost thousands of dollars. 

How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills and expensive drugs and medicines? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk 
hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hope 
this won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week in cash as long as you re- 
main in the hospital. Even if you are already covered by 
another policy, the Gold Star Plan will supplement that cov- 
erage, and pay IN ADDITION TO your present policy. 

The $100 a week plan costs just $4 for the first month’s pro- 
tection for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve 
full months. For each child under age 19, the cost is $3 for a 
month’s protection. And for each adult of age 65 through 100, 
the cost is only $6 a month. 

Many folks who already carry some hospitalization will still 
want the $100 per week Gold Star Policy. However, some who 
already have good coverage elsewhere might want only $50 a 
week additional protection to use as supplemental coverage, 
and this is available at just $2 a month, or $20 per year. Chil- 
dren under 19 may get this coverage for only $1.50 per month; 
and for folks over 65 the rate is $3 per month. This policy is 
identical with the $100 policy except that it pays $50 per week, 
and the additional benefits for accidental death and loss of 
eye, leg, or arm are of course half as large—but still $1,000 
and $3,000. 


Additional Benefits 


Pays $2,000 for accidental death. 

Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot or 
sight of one eye. 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, both feet, 
or both hands. 

Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) 
for specified travel accidents! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





We'll mail your policy to your home. No sales- 
man will call. In the privacy of your own home, 
read the policy over. Examine it carefully. Have 
the policy checked by your lawyer, your doctor, 
your Christian friends or some trusted advisor. 
Make sure it provides exactly what we’ve told 
you it does. Then, if you are not fully satisfied, 
mail it back within 10 days, and we’ll refund 
your money by return mail, with no questions 
asked. So, you see, you have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose! Fair enough? 

We trust that your turn to enter the hospital 
will not come soon. But please remember, once 
the doctor tells you that you need to go to the 
hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage at any 
price. So mail your application today! 
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. Plan for Non- Drinkers Only 


Happy Polieyholdens Write 


Miss G. G., Neillsville, Wisc.: ‘I received the 
cash settlement for my claim, and want to thank 
you sincerely for same. Every cent was paid ac- 
cording to policy. I had made only one payment 
on the policy before I was stricken, and you paid 
up immediately with no questions asked. I heart- 
ily recommend the Gold Star Policy to anyone.”’ 


L. C. of Atlanta, Ga.: ‘‘ ... the best insurance 
policy that I have ever heard of.” 


Mrs. L. G., Navasota, Texas: ‘It seems too good 
to be true for an older person.” 


Mr. J. T. N., Leon, Va.: “‘Better than any policy 
I ever read about.” 


Mrs. C. F. S., Penney Farms, Fla.: ‘‘Just the 


policy we have been looking for.”’ 


Mrs. N. R., San Diego, Calif.: ‘‘I have been look- 
ing for this kind of insurance for a long time.’’ 


Check These Remarkable Features: 


¢ Guaranteed renewable. © No automatic age ter- 
(Only YOU can cancel) mination. 
© Good in any accredited 9 Immediate coverage! 
hospital anywhere in sis benefits i wap 
the world! (Including Ae SRR AF Se Sey 
missionary hospitals) your policy is issued. 
Rt st @ No limit on number of 
ays in addition to any times you can collect. 
other hospital insurance © Pays from the very first 
ee oe day in hospital. 
No policy fees or enroll- 
ment fees! 
No health examination @ Ten-day money-back 
necessary. guarantee! 


All benefits paid direct- 
ly to you in cash! 


Only Conditions Not Covered 


Bye Aah the only conditions this policy does not cover: preg- 
conti c i tbirth Or miscarriage; suicide; any act of war; pre-existing 
_ ons; Workmen's Compensation cases; or hospitalization caused by 

use of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. Everything else IS covered! 


The World Mutual Health and 


‘\ccident Insurance Company 


World Mutual has been operating since 1921 and is 
rated A Excellent (highest rating available) by 
Dunne’s !=surance Reports, the world’s largest policy- 
holder's porting service. By special arrangement 
= De Moss Associates, World Mutual has under- 
Nine ' 5 Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization 


is plan offered exclusively by 


De Moss Associates 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


“8 i Pee " 
becia: ‘ospital-Medical Plans for Special People” 


BFE to readers of Presbyterian Survey! 


Senior Citizen’s Policy 


Those over 65 frequently find it difficult to get hos- 
pitalization insurance. De Moss Associates offer a 
special Senior Citizen’s Policy for those between 65 
and 100 at only $6.00 per month, or $60 per year, 
offering identically the same liberal benefits as the 
standard Gold Star $100 policy. Those taking out a 
policy before 65 pay only the standard $4.00 per 
month rate even after they reach 65. 


RUSH COUPON NOW 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 





APPLICATION TO 
World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 


i ie ESRD Pte ec MER LE Rood Ce Ae SO Mal SU ane DETER 2 Ue EE 


PS 860 


Ce a RES Oe en ee TE EL RE ANE UNE Tee TT TNE Pes on 
a SE es ey ed ES eee eae ee oes 
Ue Ge ARS I inlet Day ME Gictectcetataias 


pe Sn, PEO IE Mae ener SENN PR RTE MA, eee eM, ae OO ee SLU E 
My beneficiary is 


I also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 














Name Date of Birth Age Relationship Beneficiary 
i. 
9 
2: 
4. 





(A) Do you and all members listed above certify that you do not use alcohol? 
Yes [J No 1] 

(B) Do you and all members listed above certify that you are in sound and 
healthy condition mentally and physically to the best of your belief and 
knowledge? 

Yes [J No DF 

If no, please state details including operations, sickness or disabilities during 

the past five years: 








(C) Do you hereby apply to the World Mutual Health and Accident Ins. Co. of 
Penna. for a policy based on the understanding that the policy applied for does 
not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that the 
policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the 
foregoing questions? 

No J 


Yes 1 
ee, svt tipeepinenialidiiicnnee q a aan 


I am enclosing for: 
Plan A (pays $100/week) Plan B (pays $50/week) 


( ) $4 for each adult, age 19-64 for ( $2 for each adult, age 19-64 for 
ist month’s protection lst month's protection 
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( ) $40 for 12 months’ protection for ( ) $20 for 12 months’ protection for 
each adult each adult 

( ) $3 for 1st month’s protection for ( ) $1.50 for 1st month's protection for 
each child under age 19 each child under age 19 

( ) $30 for 12 months’ protection for ( ) $15 for 12 months’ protection for 
each child each child 

( ) $6 for 1st month’s protection for ( ) $3 for 1st month’s protection for 
each adult, age 65-100 each adult, age 65-100 

( ) $60 for your Senior Citizen’s Policy ( ) $30 for your Senior Citizen’s Policy 


for 12 months for 12 months 


Mail this application with your first premium to— 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES — Valley Forge, Pa. 















































1 Each year more Presbyterian 
| ministers travel abroad 
Ny: to study. 
: Laymen often ask . . . 


| 
i Why 


\" hy do Presbyterian preachers choose to study in 
ih Scotland? What is the attraction of Edinburgh, St. 
| " ¢ 

Rh | Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow? There are many 
| 











attractions and probably no two ministers go for the 
i | same reasons. But here are a few. 











Formal and informal contacts 


I will never forget the classroom studies and the 
personal acquaintances made with outstanding the- 
ologians in this motherland of our church. At New 
til College of the University of Edinburgh, largest and 
| | most popular of the four Scottish theological schools, 
Pa some 70 American students sit at the feet of eminent 

clergymen, learned scholars, humble saints, and lead- 

ing statesmen on the world Christian scene. To hear 
the inspirational lectures of Dr. James Stewart on the 
New Testament books is reason enough for study in 
Scotland. Dr. Stewart's widely-read books and _ per- 
sonal appearances in our country at Montreat, Rich- 
mond, and elsewhere have drawn many to Scotland to 
study under him. To have been in his home is a 
memorable occasion. 
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At one of Dr. Stewart's student nights, after fireside 
chats, hymn singing, and prayers, the evening was 
drawing to a close. Student wives had helped Mrs. 
Stewart serve tea and biscuits, the fire had burned 
low, and Dr. Stewart was seated at the piano playing 
familiar hymns while the singing group surrounded 
him. One student quietly stepped back to photograph 
the scene. His flash bulb exploded with deafening 
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By HOLMES ROLSTON I 
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noise, blinding light, and shattered glass fragments 
over the room. Dr. Stewart’s calm comment was, “Did 
you get your picture?” 

Dr. Thomas F. Torrance, who also teaches theology 
at New College, has a breadth of learning and amaz- 
ing familiarity with Christian thought in the Bible era 
and centuries following. His comprehensive presenta- 
tion of theology has historical depth seldom surpassed. 
It was a privilege to study under him and to know 
him personally, to have discussed both Reformation 
theology and trout fly casting on Scottish lochs with 
the man now emerging as the most prominent English- 
speaking theologian and leader of the world ecumeni- 
cal movement. 

Dr. John Baillie, grand old man of Scottish theology, 
known to millions through his searching devotional 
classics and theological studies, shares with post- 
graduate students classroom reminiscences of his youth 
and ministry across nearly half a century. Dr. John 
McIntyre has taken over Dr. Baillie’s undergraduate 
classes and advisory duties. Dr. Norman Porteous and 
Rev. James Barr guide students through Old Testa- 
ment studies. The principal (or as we say president) 
of the college is Dr. J. H. S. Burleigh, who also teaches 
church history, is an authority on St. Augustine, and 
occasionally lays aside his dignity to assume the role 
of Santa Claus at the Christmas party. Total teaching 
and library staff is about two dozen. And New College 
would not be the same without Miss Erna Leslie as 
one-woman administrative staff. 


Scottish theology 


But why go to Edinburgh to study theology? “Is it 
better there than in America?” is a constant question. 
Perhaps the best answer is: We go for a change, 
neither for the better nor for the worse, but for a 
change. The depth of understanding afforded by a 
broadened contact with a different, though kindred, 
way of life and thought in church and society is of 
permanent value to any ministerial student. It is im- 
possible to live and study on the other side ot the 
world without profiting by the experience. Sometiines 
this means modifying one’s assurance that our way is 
necessarily better, after trying the alternatives. Dut 
it inevitably means maturity of understanding. 

American students in Scottish seminaries will ¢n- 
erally be appalled at the absence of some of the tr::in- 
ing we take for granted at home. Schools there ‘ive 
ten or twenty years in the past in fields of religious 
education and pastoral counseling. They stand alr ost 
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completely apart from the helpful insights of the social 
sciences; training in speech and homiletics is at a 
minimum. Thus many of the practical emphases that 
serve to put American students more firmly in contact 
with their twentieth century congregations are missing. 

But in turn, Scottish students may well surpass those 
at home in biblical and theological study. It is not so 
much that these fields are consciously neglected at 
home—though the study of Greek and Hebrew is sadly 
on the wane here—as that the vacuum due to absence 
of our practical courses is simply filled up with ad- 


ditional emphases on academic study. If few would 
deny that American students are conscious of the 
twentieth century, few also would deny that Scottish 
students are put in touch with the first century A.D. 
And in a heavy emphasis on historical studies, students 
of church history become better acquainted with the 
life and thought of the historical church. 


Free academic framework 


Term begins at New College in early October. The 
new American student who expects orientation exer- 
cises, complicated registration and fee paying, and 
elaborate opening programs is perplexed by the non- 
chalant and easy-going opening there. School just 
gradually begins with little announcement or cere- 
mony. Professors appear and classes meet, slowly at 
first, then after a week or two activities are in top 
gear. But even then, academic life is more loosely 
organized than at home. Seldom is there any specific 
day-to-day assignment; usually there are only formal 
lectures and notes until examinations and theses at the 
end ot term. Classroom discussion is infrequent, and 
the close supervision of cuts, studies, and work charac- 
teristic of our colleges and seminaries is unknown. 

The century-old buildings of “New” College are a 
bit cold by our standards, to put the case mildly, but 
long underwear and overcoats make classes bearable 
on coldest days. An eleven o’clock coffee hour breaks 





the four morning classes for welcome warmth and con- 
versation. Informal faculty and student contacts are 
made here as well as at luncheon every day. 

Most of the American students in Edinburgh take 
THE AU THOR spent two years in graduate study in 
theolog:; at the University of Edinburgh following 
gradua''on from Union Seminary in Richmond, Va. 
The so» of Survey’s consulting editor, he is now pastor 
Sg Yalnut Grove and High Point Presbyterian 

urches 


in Bristol, Va. 
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a non-credit year of graduate study, following what- 
ever lines of investigation they may choose. There is 
no master’s degree and the doctoral program is too 
lengthy and elaborate for one-year students. But New 
College welcomes both men and women who come not 
for the degree program but for one year’s study. Into 
this category fall about 85 per cent of the Americans 
in residence. Special courses are designed with these 
students in mind. It is necessary to dispel the popular 
illusion that everybody at Edinburgh gets his doc- 
torate! 

Only a half dozen Americans are currently admitted 
to the Ph.D. program each year. In preliminary trans- 
atlantic correspondence, less than the top ten per cent 
of applicants are encouraged to come as degree candi- 
dates (though most are invited for the year’s study 
described above ). Official acceptance comes only after 
several months’ residence in Edinburgh when student 
and professor have formulated a thesis topic and plan 
of study. In past years over half the students have 
dropped out during the 27 months’ period, before the 
thesis is completed and examined. Two years of resi- 
dence in Edinburgh is required for the Ph.D., and 
continued residence during written and oral exami- 
nations may be required. Students seldom finish in 
the minimum time; some stay into a third year over- 
seas, but many come home for a third or fourth year 
here. 

The actual thesis is an intensive piece of research 
requiring in every case a knowledge of the biblical 
languages, and generally several modern languages as 
well. The student’s entire energies are devoted to it; 
he takes only such classes as may assist his research 
and initiates faculty interviews as he may require. The 
completed dissertation is examined by members of the 
faculty and sent to an external examiner chosen from 
various outstanding British and other theologians. A 
number of theses are rejected at first and re-submitted 
later. 

Extra-curricular activities include an annual student- 
faculty retreat to the Scottish hills, a college choir, a 
basketball team and other sports, student clubs, and 
an active club for wives known as the “Divinity 
Dames.” Activities of the larger university are also 
available to theological students, with ski clubs, moun- 
tain climbing clubs, political clubs and the like. The 
“Dames” sponsor tours of tweed mills, pottery houses, 
candy houses, and various field trips. A Scottish 
Celeidh (welcome party) introduces the novice to the 
intricacies of the Dashing White Sergeant and other 
folk dances. Vacations at Christmas, Easter, and in 
summer are spent in travel. In the last few years a 
Scottish-American party has taken a_three-weeks’ 
charter flight to Palestine, Greece, and Egypt, costing 
about $300 each. Students frequently preach in Scot- 
tish churches; some take assistantships. 


Life in ‘Auld Reekie’ 


Scarcely a spot here is less than sacred soil in the 
city fondly known to the Scots as ‘Auld Reekie’ (Old 
Smoky), the former home of Mary Queen of Scots, 
John Knox, R. L. Stevenson, Sir Walter Scott, David 
Hume, Thomas Chalmers, Robert Burns, Lord Lister, 
A. Conan Doyle, and a host of others. (See page 44.) 
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When the Chief 


continued from page 19 


“Yes, that is all I have,” he an- 
swered. 

“Now your ‘life charm,’ Kalonda, 
and I will tell you about the God of 
the forest whom you call ‘the white 
man’s God.” 

The old chieftain trembled, broke 
out in perspiration, shook his head 
and wrapped his tattered blanket 
across his bony chest. The three old 


wives had remonstrated with his 
renunciation of his medicines and, 
with this last demand, they com- 
menced the death wail and started 
tossing dust in the air over their 
heads. At this acknowledgment of 
his impending death, Kalonda 
roused from his fearful reflections, 
re-entered his hut, and returned 
with a little packet of skins. With 
all the dignity of a great leader, he 
silenced the wailing wives and sur- 
veyed his council ring. 

“Teller of the Word,” he said to 
me, holding out the little packet in 
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A memory . . . the process of remembering or recalling a person, a 


thing, a happening. 


A memory dear to you and your loved ones can be made to live for- 
ever through a Memorial with the Board of World Missions. 


Memories of things past can thus be perpetuated in things to come 

. memories of a loved one who devoted his or her life to Christ 
can be retained through a gift, the income from which carries the 
Gospel to distant lands in that person’s name. 


A permanent memorial fund may be created as a remembrance for 
a person living or for one departed. Also, it may be started with a 
small gift and added to later, as has been done with many of the 


memorial funds now on our books. 


For complete information about establishing a Memorial, just write 
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his hands, “you have asked ‘ ic life 
of Kalonda. This medicine !) ; pro. 
tected my life from all my © :emies 
for many years. Many still }i - who 
hate me and have curses on 1:4 life. 
When I throw down this ch» im all 
their curses will fall on me, my 
ancestral spirits will withdra\. their 
protection, and I will dic. But 
Kalonda is not afraid to die!” 


As the packet dropped in the 
dust, the old chieftain straightened 
to his full height, lifted his head to 
the distant hills, and waited for 
death. We sat in silence as the sec- 
onds grew into minutes and the ten- 
sion mounted in the council ring. 


At length the old chief looked at 
me. His lips parted in a relieved 
grin. 

“I’m still alive!” he proclaimed. 


With the characteristic native 
grunt after the pause, I acknowl- 
edged this fact; and after due pause 
I suggested that he sit down and 
hear about the God who needs no 
charms to take care of His people. 


It took a long time to answer all 
the questions and to tell him about 
the God he had always feared and 
never known. As the afternoon 
shadows lengthened, the old chief- 
tain arose with dignity before his 
people. 

In a quiet, confident voice he an- 
nounced, “Kalonda has a new chief. 
He will lead me through the dark 
land, and take me to His village, 
and there I will sit down with His 
people. Kalonda wants all his peo- 
ple to accept “Yesu Kilisto’ as their 
new Chief and to follow Kalonda 
on the path to the good land.” 


This is how I remembered 
Kalonda during the journey back 
to Bibanga. And not many days 
after my visit to Kangate, a mes- 
senger arrived with this brief re- 
port: “Kalonda has gone on his 
journey to meet his new Chief.” + 


It is heartbreaking to see the 
large number of men who acce} 
responsibilities in the church an’ 
then do nothing about them.—D:. 
Robert G. Mayfield, secretary ©: 
the Board of Lay Activities 0’ 
the Methodist Church in TOGETHE: 
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Daily Bible Readings 


Read the Bible daily. Read it with imagination. 
Read it expectantly. Read it prayerfully. 
Read it and live it. 


The following daily Bible readings are from 
the book or passages that form the basis of 
the program material for the Men of the 
Church and the Women of the Church in 
1960. Through these we may hear God speak 
and see ourselves in the light of His will for 
us in today’s world. 


August 1960 
The Psalms 


. Psalm 95 
Psalm 96 
Psalm 100 
Psalm 65 
Psalm 146 
Psalm 103 
Psalm 84 
Psalm 29 
Psalm 8 

Psalm 19 
Psalm 104 
. Psalm 148 
. Psalm 61 
. Psalm 42 
. Psalm 43 
16. Psalm 51 
17. Psalm 130 
18. Psalm 139 
19. Psalm 4 

20. Psalm 27 
21. Psalm 131 
22. Psalm 91 
23. Psalm 32 
24. Psalm 116 
25. Psalm 138 
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26. Psalm 136 
27. Psalm 67 
28. Psalm 1 

29. Psalm 15 
30. Psalm 49 
31. Psalm 133 
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Benefits for Active 
Ministers & Lay 


Person nel 











ARE WITHOUT CHARGE 





FROM JULY 1, 1960-JULY 1, 1961 








1. More Life Insurance for Clergy. 


As of July 1, 1960—the face amount of life insurance 
for ordained personnel and heads of agencies and/or 
institutions under 65 is increased from $4000 to $5000. 


2. Double Indemnity for Accidental Death 
Paid to Beneficiaries of Clergy & Lay 
Personnel. 





As of July 1, 1960—double indemnity of the face 
amount of the policy will be paid to beneficiaries of 
ministers, agency and institution heads, skilled and un- 
skilled lay personnel. 


3. Unmarried Children’s Hospital-Surgery 
Coverage Extended to Age 23. 


As of July 1, 1960—previous coverage of between 14 
days and 19 years is extended to age 23. This permits 
coverage through the college years. 


The Board Is Providing for the Extra Cost of These 
Benefits Until July 1, 1961. 





WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TO 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
341-C Ponce de Leon Avenue N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 
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J. Robert Veasey: Mind's eye for music 


J. Robert Veasey, blind organist at 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, has 
more than 650 hymns to call on from 
his memory store—and he even knows 
the page numbers on which they appear 
in the three Presbyterian hymnals he 
has used during 34 years at the school. 
















































Hymns, however, are only a part of 
the musical accomplishments of this 
busy and popular man. He plays for all 
chapel services; teaches piano, organ, 
and voice to seminary students and 
their wives; plays for hundreds of wed- 
dings and special services; and on Sun- 
days serves as organist for Louisville's 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

Each year during Holy Week and 
during the summer vacations, Mr. Vea- 
sey travels widely through the midwest 
giving concerts as far away as Missouri. 
His rapid-memorizing ability serves to 
increase his repertoire constantly: he 
has been known to learn a six-page 
piece of music in two hours just by 


D.. William Nelson Mebane, who ob- 
served his 100th birthday on June 10, 
confidently believes that he is in the 
Lord’s hands. This centenarian says he 
is not sure why his life has been pro- 
longed, but he is mighty glad it has 
been. 


First of all Dr. Mebane wanted to hit 
the 100 mark for the record’s sake. 


“Besides, I want to see what is going 
to take place in the next 100 years,” he 
chuckled. 


This unquenchable thirst for knowl- 
edge has been one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the vital wisp of a 
man born the very same year Abraham 
Lincoln was elected president—1860. In 
his time he has been a college professor 
of languages, an ordained minister, and 
in later years, a farmer. At 98 he stud- 
ied touch-typing and he still practices 
every day. 

And each Tuesday evening, William 
Nelson Mebane, Ph.D., age 100, can be 
found in the adult class in psychology 
at Mirror Lake Junior High School, 
taught by George C. Farmer. “We 
didn’t get much of this subject when I 
went to college,” he explains. 

Dr. Mebane’s mind is as orderly as 
an indexed catalog, revealing on de- 
mand names, dates, places, experiences, 


listening to it according to his own 
orderly scheme. 

When plans for the much-needed 
new seminary campus began to take 
shape several years ago, the students 
established in his honor a J. Robert 
Veasey Organ Memorial Fund. This js 
now completely subscribed, and a new 
organ will be waiting when the move 
is made to the Cherokee Park area of 
the city. 

Another one of the many evidences 
through the years of the students’ warm 
affection was the gift he received last 
Christmas: a very fine high-fidelity pho- 
nograph. “For the first time in my life,” 
he said, “I’m tempted to skip chapel so 
I can listen to this marvelous equip- 
ment!” 

Bob Veasey’s amazing memory is 
evidenced by more than the music he 
knows. Alumni returning to the semi- 
nary are often astonished when he rec- 
ognizes them by their voices. One man 
had not visited the campus for nearly 
twenty years, but he was greeted by 
name without hesitation. And as an 


and ideas reaching back to Civil War 
days. 

How does he spend his time? 

“IT used to get up early, but now | 
stay in bed until eight or nine o'clock 
in the morning.” 

Sleep well? 

“Sleep like a baby and eat like a pig 
—anything that’s good to eat.” He 
roared with laughter. 

This is the man who in 1883 gradu- 
ated from Davidson College where he 
later taught Latin, Greek, German, and 
French as acting professor, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who in 1900 studied 
in England, Germany, and Switzer- 
land; and who was later professor of 
languages at King College, Tenn., Han- 
over College, Ind., and Fredericksburg 
College, Va. 

Meanwhile, having been ordained a 
Presbyterian minister “about 1887,” he 
spent “the happiest time of my life’ 
preaching in Vanceburg, Ky., from 
1889 to 1894. 

One of nine children, William Nel- 
son Mebane was born in Greensboro, 
N.C., where his father practiced meul- 
cine for many years. His only son, Wil- 
liam Nelson Mebane, Jr., has been pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Davidson Col- 
lege for 35 years. 
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avid baseball fan who enjoys comparing 
notes with his friends on the progress 
and statistics of many teams, Bob Vea- 
sey can exercise hi$ memory in still an- 
other way. 

Blind since infancy, Bob was gradu- 
ated from the Kentucky School for the 
Blind in 1922, and he entered Louisville 
Seminary that fall with the expectation 
of becoming a minister. During semi- 
nary years and before, he studied ex- 
tensively with piano, voice, and organ 
teachers of the area. When he received 
his B.D. in 1926, he was asked to come 
back for a year as organist. 

“T had been filling in on occasion for 
chapel services,” he said. “I was asked 
to return the second year as organist 
and instructor of music appreciation— 
and I’ve been coming back ever since.” 

Generations of students and faculty 
members rejoice in this record and 
agree that Robert Veasey’s handicap 
has never hindered him from engaging 
in an effective Christian ministry and a 
warm-hearted, unforgettable witness for 


his Lord. oe 
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After the death of Dr. Mebane’s sec- 
ond wife in 1958, he moved to St. Pet- 
ersburg, Florida. Continuing to plan 
for the future, he expects to spend some 
time at Montreat this summer. 


The thought that his friends say he’s 
too active for his own good was funny 
to him, too. Certainly he didn’t agree. 
In fact he stays up until midnight just 
to crowd in everything he wants to do. 
“We never do as much as we ought to 
do,” he says. 

He listens to the radio; “reads” a 
good :leal with the aid of a record 
player and “talking books”; writes let- 
ters on his typewriter; walks “about 10 
or i2 blocks a day”; belongs to the Sen- 
lor Citizens Club; and delights in go- 
ing :<zularly to the Community Blind 
Centcr, where “we always have a jolly 
§00u “ime, especially at the Wednesday 
picn inners.” 

Th. photographer’s remark about Dr. 
“ni hit the nail squarely on the 

ea 


p as a tack,” he said. 


ipted from a story by Nancy 
good, St. Prrerssurc TiMEs, 
vil 24, 1960. Used by permission. 
oto by Weaver Tripp. 
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Where Do 


Great Ideas 


Come From? 


This is addressed to each member in a local congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 
The youth who will produce A GREAT IDEA may 


be in your congregation. 


He may not as yet have “waked up’? 
Help him discover his potential. 


He may be confused about a possible life work? 


Get him acquainted with the Presbyterian Guidance 
Program. 


He now is choosing a college? 


Give him the right kind of information and acquaint ' 


him with our Presbyterian colleges. 


He may need some financial help? 


Write for the Handbook on Scholarships for local 
churches, and see about establishing such a scholarship 


fund in your own congregation. 


HIGHER To 
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DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Your Money and Your Church sy Ricu- 
ARD BYFIELD AND JAMES P. SHAw. 
Doubleday, 238 pp. $3.95 

This is a “how to do it” book that 
first of all gives you good reasons for 
doing it! In that sense it is unique 
among books about church finances. 
It gives a fine, clear, and biblical ex- 
position of the theory of Christian giv- 
ing: then it carefully details a plan for 
carrying out these convincing argu- 
ments for giving. 

The authors are Episcopal ministers 
in California, but their treatment of 
the biblical standard of giving is appli- 
cable anywhere. The details of the plan 
for church financing, although often 
illustrated in terms of their own church, 
are practical for any denomination. 

About a third of the book is devoted 
to laying the groundwork for proper 
understanding of stewardship in the 
church; the rest of the book indicates 
how to put the theory into practice. 

Among many provocative statements 
which should evoke discussion is this 
criticism: “The real question about the 
fund-raising concerns lies not in their 
methods but in the fact they exist... . 
They are symptoms of unsound the- 
ology and teaching, of irresponsible and 
inadequate moral commitment, and of 
an attitude toward the church which 
is peculiarly the attitude of the world 
and not of the Christian faith.” 

—REV. JAMES APPLEBY 


Richmond, Va. 


* 


Baker’s Dictionary of Theology EpiTEep 
BY Everetr F. Harrison. Baker Book 
House, 566 pp. $8.95 

This dictionary is an interesting and 
important addition to the “helps” for 
Bible students and teachers. It will un- 
doubtedly quickly find its way into the 
hands of those ministers and laymen 
who are concerned about the theological 
significance of many biblical terms and 
phrases. . 

The list of contributors—138 in all— 
is impressive, including scholars from 
all over the world and from many 
schools of theological thought. Seven 
of these contributors are from the Pres- 





THE TOP TEN 


from the Presbyterian 
Book Stores 


1. Remember Now, Walter 


Dudley Cavert. 
. Cost of Discipleship, Dietrich 
Bonhoffer. 
3. Diary of Private Prayer, John 
Baillie. 
4. Layman’s BiBLE CoMMEN- 
TARY, 5 Volume Set. 


5. Meeting the Test, Walter L. 
Cook. 

6. Westminster Confession for 
Today, George S. Hendry. 

7. Introduction to the Bible, 
Vol. 1, LayMANn’s Brs_z Com- 
MENTARY, Foreman, Kelly, 
Metzger, Miller, and Rhodes. 


8. One Out of Four, Myrtle 
Williamson. 


bho 


9. One Volume Bible Commen- 
tary, J. R. Dummelow. 


10. New Testament in Modern 
English, J. B. Phillips. 











byterian Church US. All of them are 
thoroughly familiar with contemporary 
evangelical thought and, when dealing 
with points of tension, endeavor to 
provide positive exposition of the sub- 
ject. In several instances the same writ- 
er gives two or three views on one con- 
troversial issue. 

The 874 articles, varying in detail and 
length, deal with such topics as God, 
atonement, eschatology, creation, ecu- 
menicity, the millennium, baptism, and 
grace. 

All of the articles, while presented 
from a decidedly conservative view- 
point, have a wealth of information for 
all students whether inclined to be con- 
servative or not; they will provide 
thought-provoking answers to many 
questions. Laymen especially will find 
this book very helpful. 

—MRS. J. W. WITHERSPOON 


Beckley, W.Va. 





Children and the Bible sy | “THEL 
SmitHEeR. Abingdon Press, 183 pp. $1.50 

Two things stand out in this excel- 
lent textbook by Miss Smither: the 
total involvement and responsibility of 
the entire covenant community in the 
unfolding spiritual growth of the chil- 
dren entrusted to its care; the use of 
the Bible with the individual child in 
direct relation to his developmental 
needs as he matures from infancy into 
childhood. 

Three approaches are suggested to 
the use of the Bible with children: the 
experiences of the child in the Chris- 
tian fellowship as he sees the worship- 
ping congregation studying the Bible 
and seeking to know God, the use of 
the Bible in varying forms of worship 
through childhood, and the instruction 
of the child in the Bible at home and 
at church. There are four survey chap- 
ters and six chapters dealing with meth- 
ods for specific age groups from the 
three-year-olds to pre-adolescents. Ex- 
cellent bibliographies for continued 
study appear at the end of each chap- 
ter. 

Questions might be raised at some 
points. For example, Miss Smither feels 
that “pictures that depict the brutality 
of the cross should be avoided even with 
older boys and girls.” There are those 
among Christian educators who would 
confront even children at the third 
grade primary level with the reality of 
the suffering of Christ. 

This useful book will answer many 
questions for Christian teachers and 
parents alike as they seek to work to- 
gether in guiding the developing Chris- 
tian child. 

—MRS. B. DANIEL AYCOCK 


Richmond, Va. 


* 


How Home and Church Can Work To- 
gether By Frepertck W. Wiper. John 
Knox Press, 94 pp. $1.50 

This outstanding new book in the 
field of Christian family education can 
be used as a reading book or textbook. 
Written at the request of the National 
Council of Churches as a text for the 








leadership course, “Home and Church 
Working Together,” it need not be 
limited for this purpose. It will provide 
excellent discussion material for groups 
of parents in church school classes, for 
church school teachers, at parent-teach- 
er meetings, and for those who plan the 
total Christian family education pro- 
gram in the local church. 

Dr. Widmer very forcefully points 
out that the church and home are 
partners in a common purpose and 
must work together. The church must 
minister to the home by providing op- 
portunities for the family to experience 
worship, fellowship, guidance, educa- 
tion, and service. The home must take 
hold of these experiences in the church 
in order to become a “household for 
God.” 

After presenting the home’s ministry 
in Christian nurture, the author gives 
many practical suggestions in vital areas 
of Christian family life: use of leisure 
and play, family worship, stewardship, 
discipline and responsibility, and family 
traditions. 

The last two chapters treat home and 
church co-operation and the procedures 
and resources which can be used to 
foster this goal. 

This interesting and readable book 
presents excellent material much needed 
in our Christian education program. 

—HELEN JACKSON 


Durham, N.C. 


Bible Personalities .. . No. 8 
Moses 


Carrying the great stone 
tablets 

..wkwardly in his arms, 

Moses made his way across 
the harsh ground 

‘oward the shoutin ople 
and leaping i Be 

Or an altar before the Golden 
Calf. : 

\n awful stillness 

‘illed the desert air 

\s Moses lifted the command- 
ments high 

\bove his head— 

\nd dashed them to pieces 
upon the earth. 

‘hen he stood silent 

‘efore the multitude, 

‘ears upon his face. 


—Catvin L. Criner 
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you had a budget of 
1.000.000... 


. . . for advertising, you might find magazines which 
reach more people than SURVEY. But few, if any, others 
would enable you to reach so many people of higher-than- 
average income. Did you know that Presbyterian US 
church members give considerably more per capita to 
their church each year than members of any other major 
denomination? That means advertisers in SURVEY put 
their products and services before a select audience of 
people of proven loyalty to their church, people who are 
able and willing to buy from you. SURVEY reaches into 
230,000 of these Presbyterian homes each month. Write 
today for advertising rates. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY °©@ P.O. Box 1176 ©@ 






Richmond 9, Va. 
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Your questions 


answered 
By BEN L. ROSE 


@ Address your questions 
about the Christian faith 
and morality to: 


Dr. Ben L. Rose 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


From my own minister, Harry Hol- 
land, comes a gift copy of Sir Walter, 
The Earl of Chatham, and in it the 
story of two up-country citizens talk- 
ing doctrine and discussing procrastina- 
tion. 

Said the one, “Man, whatta you 
mean usin’ big words like that? You 
don’t even know what that ’ere ‘pro- 
crasteratin’ means!” 

And the other one retorted, “Sure | 
know what it means. It’s one of the 
main doctrines of us Presbyterians.” 


* * * 


The town’s most famous twins were 
a D.D. and an M.D. Otherwise, they 
were almost identical. 

A kindly lady meeting the M.D. on 
the street one day said, “Oh, Doctor, 
you just don’t know how much I en- 
joyed your sermon last Sunday!” 

“You're talking to the wrong man,” 


the M.D. replied. “I’m the doctor who 
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Q. How can I know that the Bi- 
ble is more true than the Koran or 
the sacred writings of any other 


religion? I mean, how do we know 
that the Bible is the word of God? 


A. You will know that the Bible 
is the revelation of God only when 
you act upon it in faith. In John 
7:17 Jesus says, “If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God....” One 
great preacher has a sermon on 
this text entitled, “Obedience, the 
Organ of Knowledge.” It is only as 
we make the Bible our rule of faith 
and life that we come to recognize 
its authority. Philosophical specula- 
tions and arguments will never fi- 
nally convince one that the Bible 
is the word of God. Only as we 
obey it; only as we act upon it in 
faith do we come to know that 
through it God speaks. 

You will know that the Bible is 
the word of God, then, when 
through faithful obedience God 
speaks to you through it. The Con- 
fession of Faith says, “We may be 
moved and induced by the testi- 
mony of the church to a high and 
reverent esteem for the Holy Scrip- 
ture; and the heavenliness of the 
matter... the majesty of the style... 


Swile S 
by Ly == 


practices. My brother is the doctor who 
preaches.” 
* * * 

Little Sister had taken the little girl 
next door, whose parents were non- 
churchgoers, to Sunday school, and 
then home for dinner. 

At the table, Little Sister’s daddy 
asked for silence and said grace. 

“What's your father saying?” the 
little girl from next door whispered. 

“Sh-h-h-h,” said Little Sister. “He’s 
thanking God for our food.” 

“Oh,” said the little visitor from next 
door. “We pay for ours.” 


* * * 


The woman thanked the minister 
after the sermon. 

“I found it so helpful,” she said with 
much feeling. 

“Well,” said the preacher, “I hope 
you don’t find it as helpful as the last 
sermon you heard me. preach.” 


the many other incomparable ¢ «el. 
lencies...are arguments whereby 
it doth abundantly evidence ‘self 
to be the word of God; yet not- 
withstanding, our full persu:sion 
and assurance of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof, js 
from the inward work of the {ioly 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with 
the word in our hearts (Chap. | 
Art. V).” 


Q. After reading your answer in 
the April issue about Christians 
worshipping with Jews, I should 
like to ask: should representatives 
of the Presbyterian Church become 
members, as church representa- 
tives, in organizations such as the 
Council of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews? 

A. When a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church joins such an or- 
ganization, he joins it as an indi- 
vidual, not as a church representa- 
tive. One is a representative of the 
Presbyterian Church to any organi- 
zation only when he has been 
elected to such position by a church 
court. 

I believe it is perfectly permis- 
sible, even desirable under certain 
circumstances, for members of the 
Presbyterian Church to become 
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“Why, what do you mean?” she 
said. 

“Well, the last one seems to have 
lasted you three months.” 


* %* * 


Hoosier columnist Lowell Nussbaum 
says, “Our preachers would be in clover 
if the young folks had to pay the 
preacher as much for marrying them as 
they pay a lawyer for getting them a 
divorce.” 

* * * 


Young minister to wife, “You know, 
darling, I believe everybody was pleased 
with my sermon this morning.” 

“Yes, dear,” she agreed. “I noticed 
everyone was nodding.” 


x %* * 


The camp meeting was in full swing, 
with all the modern trimmings includ- 
ing a public address system. 

The preacher went on and on, work- 
ing up and down the stage and wearing 
one of those necklace-type microphones 
with wire running to the loud speaker. 

After an hour and a half of brimstone 
from the platform, a child in the auci- 
ence said audibly, “If that man up there 
is run by electricity, why doesn’t some- 
one unplug him?” 
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members of such organizations as 
The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, provided it be un- 
derstood that they are joining as 
Protestant Christians with no in- 
tention of watering-down _ their 
faith. Such organizations can foster 
better understanding among peo- 
ple. No Presbyterian should want to 
perpetuate a falsehood about Ro- 
man Catholics or Jews. Such coun- 
cils can serve to remove prejudices 
and misconceptions that we may 
have concerning Jews and Roman 
Catholics, and that they may have 
concerning us. Thus, when under- 
standing and not compromise of 
religious principles are the results 
of such groups, they are certainly 
good. Surely it is no compromise of 
faith to work with, nor to be on the 
same platform with, nor to sit 
around a conference table with 
Jews. But it should always be mani- 
fest that in seeking mutual under- 
standing and opportunities of work- 
ing together for the common good 
we intend to give a clear, though 
always gracious, witness to the 
faith that is in us. It should at all 
times be plain that we are not es- 
pousing a kind of common-denom- 
inator faith, nor surrendering our 
hope that the whole world will 
come to believe in Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord. 


Q. Who owns the property of a 
Presbyterian Church? 


A. A great deal depends upon the 
way in which the deed for the prop- 
erty is written, but generally speak- 
ing, the congregation owns its prop- 
erty in fee simple so long as it 
retains its relationship with the 
presbytery of which it is a part. + 





NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


By Epwarp W. Bauman. This “Life of Christ” for the layman 
is based on the widely hailed television programs that made up 
the first fully accredited college course in religion given over 
commercial TV facilities. This printed version is notable for its 
reverence, honesty, and dramatic power. $3.95 


FROM THE 


GOD’S UNFOLDING PURPOSE 
A Guide to the Study of the Bible 


By Suzanne De Dietricn. Translated by Robert McAfee Brown. 
With almost apostolic fervor, the noted French theologian has 
written a dynamic devotional study which cuts across all de- 
nominational lines. $4.50 


ESI MINSTER 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 
KIERKEGAARD FOR EVERYMAN 


By Joun A. Gates. Kierkegaard has been called the greatest 
single influence on Western religious thought in the 20th cen- 
tury. This provocative biography makes his philosophy crystal 
clear to contemporary Americans. $3.75 


PRESS 


RETARDED CHILDREN: GOD’S CHILDREN 


By Sicurp D. PeTersen. The author is psychiatric chaplain at 
the Parsons, Kansas, State Hospital and Training Center. This 


AR book shows what can be done by both clergy and parents to 
ey <4 minister to the specific spiritual needs of retarded children. $3.00 
& F 4 

~~& Now at your bookstore, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Everyone who is seriously concerned about Church Vocations 


Here is a new booklet you need. It tells clearly about the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Sdeatien, its requirements, its areas of study, its 
faculty, its degrees. Write for one today. 


wee eee BeBe eee Bee eee eee BeBe eee eee eee een ee eerereer ere ee 


Please send me a copy of “Consider Church Vocation” 





Name 





Address 





City and State 


Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
1205 Palmyra Avenue Richmond 27, Va. 
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Christmas Tree in August 


“I just don’t know what to make of it,” said the 
patient and friendly custodian of the Presbyterian 
church on the corner. He leaned against the wall at 
the top of the stairs outside the Junior department and 
scratched his head. 

“Here it is the middle of August,” he mused to his 
helper, “and children are carrying Christmas decora- 
tions up to the Junior department already. And I saw 
Mrs. Moore, the superintendent, coming in with a 
load of palm branches, as if she were preparing for 
Palm Sunday. You finish those windows; I'd better go 
see what is happening with those Juniors. They'll 
be having an Easter egg hunt next.” 

At the door to the Junior department, he collided 
with Jim, who always charged through doors. 

“We need an extension cord!” Jim’s voice was high 
with excitement. “Come, look, we're putting up our 
Christmas tree.” 

Mrs. Moore was skillfully fashioning a tree from 
the palm branches. 

“How does it look?” she asked as she stepped back 
to get a better view. 

“Well, it looks first-rate,” the janitor replied, “but 
don’t you think you are rushing the season, Mrs. 
Moore? Even the stores don’t decorate for Christmas 
until after Halloween, at least.” 

“Oh, didn’t you know about our summer Christmas 
tree?” asked Susan, looking up from the string of 
lights she was untangling. 

“It’s for the Raeburns, our missionaries who are 
coming all the way to Florida from the Congo in 
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By EDNA RUSSELL SMITH 


Africa,” explained Jim, handing the star to Mrs. Moore. 

“,.. Where they don’t have any ice cream sodas, or 
television, or Little League teams. Can you believe it?” 
broke in Tom. 

“So we are having a Christmas tree for them when 
they visit our church,” Mrs. Moore went on. “Ever- 
green trees are hard to find this time of year, and we 
thought a palm tree might be more appropriate. It 
would remind them of the Congo.” 

“And it looks more like the land where Jesus was 
born on the first Christmas. Remember the pictures 
we saw last month?” added Susan. 

“We are all bringing presents of toys or other things 
they don’t have in Africa, to put under the tree,” Mary 
said. “I gave up sodas to save money for a good book 
for Ben, the boy who is about our age. They say he 
likes to read.” 

“Say, that’s a swell idea,” Jim grinned. “I've got a 
new book that I don’t want to read anyway, so I can 
give it to him, and I won't have to use any of my 
money I’ve been saving up for a baseball mitt.” 

“But you meant for us to give up something that 
we wanted . . . something to make it a real sharing 
of the nice things we enjoy here in the United States, 
didn’t you, Mrs. Moore?” This was from Kathy. 

“Well, we left it up to each Junior to decide for 
himself. I believe we all will have a happier feeling 
about sharing if we bring a gift that costs us some- 
thing.” Mrs. Moore smiled at Jim, then continued: 
“You boys and girls like stories about King David, 
don’t you?” 
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About the Story: Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, who wrote the story for us this month, was for several years 


a missionary to Brazil. 


{f you would like to plan ahead for Christmas giving to a missionary family as the Juniors did in thé 
story, ask your pastor for the name of the missionary family supported by vour church. Or write to the 
Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., for the name of a family with children your age. 


ee. 


“Oh, yes, tell us one while we are working,” they 
replied, as they continued to place ornaments here 
and there on the branches. 

“Well, once during the time that he was king of 
Israel, David decided to buy some property on which 
to build a place to worship God,” Mrs. Moore began. 
“When he went out to buy the property, however, the 
owner proudly offered the king not only the property, 
but also animals to use as offerings. 

“But King David said, “No, I will buy it from you 
at a price; I will not give to God that which doesn’t 
cost me anything.’ ” 

After a pause, she continued, “Now, Tom, if you 
will bring the icicles we will put them on next.” 

“And these presents we bring are like offerings, 
because the Raeburns tell the African people in the 
Congo about Jesus,” Florence added thoughtfully. 
“Doesn't the tree look just beautiful, all lighted up? 
Won't they be surprised?” 


ww OK 


The last Sunday in August was hot, as usual. Fathers 
and mothers complained of the heat as they parked 
their cars near the church on the corner, but the boys 
and girls climbing the stairs to the Junor department 
were humming “Jingle Bells.” For several Sundays 
they had been bringing presents, and this morning 
there were gaily-wrapped packages in the box under 
the beautifully decorated tree. 





A Puzzle in Arithmetic 
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Geant 15 


\vrite the numbers from one to nine in the squares 
in such a way as to make them add up to fifteen in 
any direction. Put only one number in each block 
anc don’t use any number more than once. 

‘int: Put number 5 in the center square. 

Answer: Turn to page 44. 
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Jim, his brown eyes shining as brightly as the lights 
on the tree, entered the department with a book tied 
with a red ribbon under his arm. In the crook of his 
other arm he carried carelessly, as if to hide its 
importance, a package whose contents were concealed 
by its bright, bulky wrapping. 

“Hey, Jim, are you bringing two presents?” Fred 
pummelled Jim in their accustomed greeting. “It was 
all I could do to get the money for one. But I got 
Ben a good baseball; I bet he will like that, huh? 
You said last Sunday you were going to give a book. 
Is the other present from you too? What's in it?” 

“Well,” Jim’s eyes twinkled as he started over to 
the tree, “you might say this one is from King David.” 

As he knelt to put his presents under the tree, only 
Jim knew that beneath all that red and green paper 
was a genuine, first-quality catcher’s mitt! 





























August Afternoon 
Where shall we go? 
What shall we play? 


What shall we do 
On a hot summer day? 


We'll sit in the swing. 
Go low. Go high. 

And drink lemonade 
Till the glass is dry. 


One straw for you, 
One straw for me, 
In the cool green shade 
Of the walnut tree. 


—Marion Edey 
















































































Wew7s in Review 


A SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS IN PRESBYTERIANISM AND OTHER PARTS OF CHRIST'S WORLD 


Invitation issued 


All town and country pastors, pres- 
bytery executives, and church extension 
chairmen are being invited to attend the 
first Pan-Presbyterian national convoca- 
tion on the church in town and country 
in which our denomination has par- 
ticipated officially. 

To be held at the Central Presbyter- 
ian Church, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 1-3, 
1960, the Convocation is being spon- 
sored by the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the UP-USA Church, and the 
Presbyterian Church US. 

Room, meals, and registration ex- 
penses will be provided by the Board of 
Church Extension for those who need 
such assistance. According to James M. 
Carr, secretary of the Town and Coun- 
try Church Department, “This will be 
the biggest Town and Country project 
in the history of our church.” Questions 
about these developing plans may be 
addressed to Dr. Carr at the Board of 
Church Extension, 341-B Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga 





Heads publications division 


Martin E. Bratcher has been elected 
to head the Presbyterian publication 
program, succeeding the late Cameron 
D. Deans. A native of Owensboro, Ky., 
he has been asso- 
ciated with the 
J. C. Penney Com- 
pany for 25 years. 

As general man- 
ager of the Pub- 
lications Division 
of the Presbyterian 
Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 
Mr. Bratcher will also direct the work 
of the John Knox Press and supervise 
the Presbyterian Book Stores in Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Charlotte, and Dallas. 

Bratcher is past president of the 
Civitan Club in Decatur, Ga., and an 
elder in the Decatur Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. and Mrs. Bratcher have 
two children, Mary Martin, 20, now 
attending Georgia State College, and 
son Martin, 14. 


Korea’s acting president is active Christian 


(rns) — Korea’s Acting President 
Chung Huh, the former foreign minis- 
ter who found himself in the chief ex- 
ecutive’s chair after collapse of Syng- 
man Rhee’s government, is a mild- 
mannered Methodist who already has 
won the nation’s general approval. 

Coming from a non-Christian family 


background, Mr. Huh as a boy attended 
a little school operated by Australian 
Presbyterian missionaries under whose 
influence he was converted to Chris- 
tianity. Later he was baptized in the 
Methodist Church. He and his wife 
now are members of the Ehwa Univer- 


sity Methodist Church in Seoul. 





Dr. J. McDowell Richards, president of Columbia Seminary, presided at dedication services 
of the Frances Moss Carroll Memorial, recent addition to Mission Haven, which brings to 
nine the number of housekeeping units available for missionary families. Shown with him 
are Mrs. Francis M. Womack of Jacksonville, Fla., president of the Mission Haven Board 
of Trustees, and Mrs. S. W. Anderson of Panama City, president of Florida Synodical. 
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Texas to study prisoners 


The 105th meeting of the Synod of 
Texas at Austin College passed 2 mo- 
tion to study spiritual needs ot pris. 
oners in Texas penal institutions. Rey. 
Lawrence Gilbert, chaplain for the pris- 
on system in Huntsville, presented a 
plea to the court to study the situation 
and needs of both men and women in 
Texas prisons to determine how they 
might be better served. Synod re- 
sponded by establishing a committee for 
such a study. 


Relief for Chile 


“The disaster in Chile may well be 
the most serious to afflict any country in 
this century,” states Rev. Paul B. Free- 
land, secretary of overseas relief for the 
Presbyterian Church US, reporting on 
the tragic situation which has caused 
suffering among more than half of the 
population south of Santiago. 

Cash, food, clothing, blankets, and 
medicines have been rushed to Chile by 
the Protestant Churches of America 
through Church World Service, relief 
agency of the National Council of 
Churches. Clothing and blankets are 
still needed, and anyone can send them 
to Church World Service Centers: 4165 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo., and 
New Windsor, Md. Eight cents per 
pound should also be sent for process- 
ing costs. Blankets are especially needed, 
and warm clothing to provide protection 
against the Chilean winter. 


q Memorial honors Florida woman 


A beautiful residence adjoining Mis- 
sion Haven property near Columbia 
Seminary in Decatur, Ga., was recently 
dedicated as the Frances Moss Carroll 
Memorial. Purchased for the use of fur- 
loughed missionaries by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. J. Moss of Orlando, Fla., the home 
honors the memory of their daughter 
who was killed in a car accident in 
Germany in November, 1948. 

A native of Danville, Ky., Mrs. Car- 
roll was living in Munich with her hus- 
band and their young daughter at the 
time of her death. She had been an ac- 
tive member of First Presbyterian 
Church of Orlando, Fla., and the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
New York City. In Germany she had 
quickly become a leader among Ameri- 
can women working for the rehabilita- 
tion of the German people. Her death 
was widely mourned in the wrecked 
city of Munich, and a pastoral prayer 
by her minister, Dr. George Buttrick, at 
her funeral has been printed in two 
countries. 
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Open channels urged in N.C. 

Strengthening “lines of communica- 
tions” between Negroes and whites 
and other conflicting groups and estab- 
lishing such lines where they do not 
exist was urged in a report adopted by 
the North Carolina Synod at its June 
meeting. 

The 147th annual session of the synod 
was attended by over 700 ministers and 
ruling elders and was preceded by an 
evangelism conference preparing the 
way for cavalcades in the fall of 1960 
and the church-wide Presbyterian Mis- 
sion to the Nation early in 1961. 


North Charleston ministers act 


Concerned about flagrant violations 
of state laws governing the sale of alco- 
holic beverages, the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of North Charleston, S.C., recently 
adopted eight recommendations dealing 
with the problem. These have been for- 
warded to local officials and the gover- 
nor with the reminder that “in the final 
analysis, you get the kind of govern- 
ment you demand.” 


Vanderbilt resignations accepted 


(rNs)—Resignations were accepted 
last month from twelve Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Divinity School faculty mem- 
bers who protested expulsion of a 
Negro seminarian for leading sit-in 
demonstrations, according to Dr. Har- 
vie Branscomb, university chancellor. 

Twenty-five or more members of 
other faculties of the university were 
reported ready to resign unless the Di- 
vinity School crisis was settled to the 
satisfaction of its faculty, reliable sources 
said earlier. 


The resignations were provoked by 
the chancellor’s refusal to readmit Rev. 
James M. Lawson Jr. to summer school 
to complete his studies—thus reversing 
the recommendation of the divinity 
school’s admissions committee. Lawson 
was expelled last March after his arrest 
by Nashville authorities on a charge of 
conspiracy to disrupt trade and com- 
merce. 

In a letter to Chancellor Branscomb, 
Dean J. Robert Nelson, one of the 
twelve who resigned, said, “You have 
forbidden the dean and faculty to admit 
a student who is well known and en- 
dorsed by them,” adding “he has also 
been condemned by yourself and the 
board of trustees who have never met 
him.” 

Mr. Lawson, who spent three years 
as a missionary in India, was the only 
Vanderbilt student expelled for sit-in 
activity. 

Owners of six large Nashville stores, 
after a month of negotiations with 
Negro leaders, agreed to desegregate 
lunch counters. 

Status of Vanderbilt University as a 
front-rank educational institution was 
thought to be imperiled because of the 
still unresolved breach between the fac- 
ulty and administration. 


* 


(Word received at presstime indicated 
that nine of the faculty members had 
withdrawn their resignations after 
Chancellor Branscomb authorized the 
granting of a bachelor of divinity de- 
gree to Mr. Lawson upon transfer of 
credits he is earning at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Theology this sum- 
mer .—ED.) 


or these we pray 





As thou didst send me into the world, so I have sent them 


into the world .. . that they all may be one. . 


. so that 


the world may believe. .. . (youn 17:18, 21) 


Let us include in our praying this month .. . 


® That we who bear the name of Christ may come to recognize and 
work to fulfill God’s purpose in us. 


® That as Christians we may show by our lives the centrality and suf- 


ficiency of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


® That the lives of Christians will present the irresistible Christ to non- 
Christian neighbors in such a way that they will come to a con- 


fession of faith in Him. 


® That the 87 cavalcades, which will present the Presbyterian Mission 
to the Nation in as many communities of our Assembly, will be 
received with enthusiastic response by both ministers and lay mem- 


bers. 


® That the church be led to respond to the Presbyterian Mission to the 
Nation with new depths of love for Christ and for His children, 
with lengthened and strengthened cords of service, and with a 
clearer, more articulate witness to the love of God in Christ. + 
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Invest 

in lives 

ano your will 
will live 


Consider Christian Education 





Write: Executive Department 
Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 











Cadbury 


fF Church Worship Aids 
y for over a quarter of a 
Write for catalog and listing 
alers desirous of serving you. 





For information write 








Manufacturers Since 1888 


BRASS GOODS 60. 


70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 





“Y WOLFE BROS. & CO. 


Vs | Piney Flats, Tennessee 











RETARDED BOYS PREP SCHOOL 
Preparation for Life not College 
EVERGREEN PRESBYTERIAN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
An Agency of the Synod of Louisiana 
Route 3, Minden, La. 





Someone you love 
going to college? 


A son or daughter away from home 
often needs more than letters to 
keep him in touch with the church. 
Being away from the strong in- 
fluence of Christian family and 
friends provides a strenuous test 
for the faith of many young people. 
They need aid and strength from 
every source possible. PRESBY- 
TERIAN SURVEY will help that 
young person away at college, 
serving as a regular reminder that 
someone is concerned for his spir- 
itual welfare. Help him maintain 
a close relationship with the church 
by sending him a gift subscription 
to SURVEY. Send $2.00 for one 
year to PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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_—News in Review 


NCC no ‘super-church’ 


Unity of action and mission are the 
major roles of national councils of 
churches, a leading churchman has em- 
phasized to members of the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Calling the new Interchurch Center 
in New York “the servants’ quarters of 
the churches,” Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, 
director of the World Council’s Divi- 
sion of Inter-Church Aid, said, “Noth- 
ing would more rapidly destroy the 
growing confidence of the churches in 
each other than a suspicion that an at- 
tempt is being made to build some great 
nation-wide or world-wide — super- 
church.” 

Acknowledging this deep-rooted anx- 
iety among some member churches, he 
said, “There is no doubt that it is a 
weapon in the hands of the apostles of 
discord, and a powerful plank in the 
platform of the critics who cry ‘super- 
church.’” He explained that a super- 
church organization would be a com- 
plete denial and disobedience to the 
vision in which the ecumenical move- 
ment was born. 


Cities: great mission fields 

(rns) — The “metropolitan inner 
city” received top priority as a “great 
mission field” at the General Assembly 
of the UP-USA Church which met in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Younger suburban 
churches were urged to give strong 
support to inner city church work, thus 
reversing the process of a few years ago 
when suburban churches were devel- 
oped through the efforts of strong cen- 
tral urban churches. 


Pioneers and their advisers built the raft, above, which is located in 
a lagoon of Chesapeake Bay. Clearly marked “Property of the Youth 
Department, First Presbyterian Church,” it serves a dual purpose: pop- 
ular publicity for the church and the only landing place in the lagoon. 
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Sound off 


Advice and comments from 
any member of the Presbyterian 
Church US are being sought by 
the Ad Interim Committee On 
Possible Revision Of Confession 
Of Faith. The Committee was 
appointed to clarify paragraphs 
3, 4, and 7 of Chapter III and 
to recommend a revision if nec- 
essary. According to Chairman 
John H. Leith, the committee 
“will give serious consideration 
to all communications which it 
receives.’ Such communications 
should be addressed to Dr. John 
H. Leith, Union Theological 
Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, 
Richmond 27, Va. 











Scottish Sundays 


By a vote of 220 to 208, commission- 
ers to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland decided against any 
relaxation of restrictions on Sunday ac- 
tivities. 


Sabbath observance in 
South Carolina 


The Synod of South Carolina re- 
cently adopted an ad interim commit- 
tee report which provided a ten-point 
program to increase observance of Sun- 
day as the Lord’s Day. The plan urged 
churches, pastors, and individuals to re- 
evaluate the meaning of the Lord’s Day, 
to join with others in an effort to keep 
it holy, to shun commercial enterprises 
on Sunday, and to support the churches’ 
Sunday programs. 





Korean Christian radio praised 


During the recent political upheaval 
in Korea, radio station HLKY (see 
cover, March Survey) of the Korea Na- 
tional Christian Council earned high 
praise from countless listeners for its 
straightforward broadcasting of the 
news “as it happened.” In the midst of 
gunfire, demonstrations, and fires, 
HLKY continued to broadcast on a 
stepped-up schedule, reported Rey. 
Otto DeCamp, director and fraternal 
worker at the station, which also has 
34 Koreans on its staff. “Because we 
are known as a ‘Christian’ station,” he 
declared, “HLKY was trusted to tell 
the truth.” 

The station is related to RAVEMC. 
CO, the overseas broadcasting and vis- 
ual education committee of the National 
Council of Churches. 


Coffin lining clue 


(xns)—Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize- 
winning author, was buried in a simple 
ceremony and with only one sign to 
show that he was a Christian believer: 
the brown lining of the plain pine coffin 
in which he was buried in the ceme- 
tery of an old Russian Orthodox church 
in the village of Peredelkino, near Mos- 
cow. Coffins of non-believers usually are 
lined in red. 

More than 1,500 persons, including 
friends, neighbors, writers and actors, 
attended the funeral of the Soviet au- 
thor, a convert from Judaism. He had 
incurred official wrath when his novel, 
“Doctor Zhivago,” criticizing the Rus- 
sian revolution and supporting Chris- 
tian philosophy, was awarded the No- 
bel Prize in 1958. 


These young people belong to the Westminster Youth Choir of the 
Oak Cliff Church (Dallas) which scheduled its third annual concert 
tour for early June. After earning a good part of their own expenses, 
the choir planned to travel for about ten days in two big chartered 


buses through Texas, Arizona, California, and New Mexico. Director 
is William C. Everett. 
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Immoral celebrations 


(rns)—Dr. Joost de Blank, Anglican 
Archbishop of Capetown, scored jubilee 
celebrations marking the Union of 
South Africa’s 50th anniversary as 
“both immoral and indecent” in view 
of the country’s current racial crisis. 

“This is not time for celebration but 
for shame and penitence, for amend- 
ment of life and change of policy, for 
sober self-examination and profound 
sorrow of heart,” he said. 

Noting that some would no doubt 
call his remarks “another example of 
the church indulging in politics,” he 
declared: 

“I wish to God that these uninformed 
and stupid people would learn what 
Christianity is about. There is no real 
religion which rests satisfied with pri- 
vate and personal pietism which re- 
mains indifferent to the miseries of 
one’s fellowmen,” he stressed. ““_No man 
can express the love of God who is not 
deeply concerned to secure justice for 
his neighbor.” 


Oldest Bible society 


(rns )—Leading representatives of Bi- 
ble societies throughout the world took 
part in ceremonies in Bielefeld, Ger- 
many, marking the 250th anniversary 
of the Canstein Bible Society, oldest 
such society in the world. 

One of the speakers pointed out the 
key task of the church: to make the 
Bible available to every man in the 
world in his mother tongue—long the 
purpose of Bible societies throughout 
the world. Special efforts now should be 
directed to providing Bibles to the 
mushrooming populations of under- 
developed countries. 


Danger: drowning 

(nNs)—Moscow Radio, replying to a 
letter by a young mother whose atheist 
husband was opposed to christening 
their new-born child, warned that the 


ceremony was “dangerous” for children 
because “recently a number have been 
drowned while being immersed in 
Holy \Water.” 

Saint for hostesses? 
(RNs)—Authorities in the Italian 
town 


Pisa, famous for its leaning 


tower ve asked the Vatican to desig- 
hate St. Bona of Pisa as patron saint of 
a tewardesses. St. Bona, 1156- 
208, 


as known throughout her life 
as a ,'obe-trotting saint who devoted 


hersel ‘o helping pilgrims. Prospects 
of the petition being adopted were de- 
scribec! as “good.” 
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A faith 
to live by. 


What we as adults need and what 
we want for our children is a faith 
that means something in our daily 
lives. What we study at church 


can strengthen our relationship 


with God and give new direction 


to life. 


This vital concern for making faith come alive in the 


basic experiences of the life of the child and of the 


adult underlies our Presbyterian Literature. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION * PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





Men of the Church 


Training Schools 


Presbyterial Meetings 





PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Virginia 


Women of the Church 


Retreats District Meetings 


Rallies Family Night Suppers 


You will find many uses for 
the name tags provided by 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 
We have one for men which 
fits into a coat or shirt 
pocket. We have one for 
women which is designed for 
use with a pin or ribbon. 


* 
Cost: a penny apiece, postpaid. 
* 


When you write, give type 
and number desired and 
date by which they are 
needed, plus your address! 
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WANTED JEWELRY 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles re- 
turned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-PC East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





CAMP MONTREAT FOR GIRLS 
MONTREAT, N. C. 


June 22 through August 17 
Ages 7-17 years 
Four weeks—$225 Eight weeks—$375 


Write: MRS. JANE CLARDY SANDS 
Montreat, N. C. 
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College News 


STILLMAN CoL.EcE '58 graduate, Miss 
Elizabeth Lollar, has accepted the posi- 
tion of field representative of the Board 
of Women’s Work. She began her new 
duties in June immediately after re- 
ceiving her master’s degree in Bible 
from the Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education in Richmond. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE in Clinton, S.C. 
has announced the appointment of 
Neal Byron Prater to succeed Dr. John 
W. Harris in the English Department. 
Dr. Harris announced his retirement 
at the close of the 1959-60 term, the 
conclusion of twenty years as professor 
of English. Dr. Harris is well-known as 
the organizer of the Beta Club, high 
school honor group. Mr. Prater comes 
to the college directly from Vanderbilt 
University where he is a candidate for 
his doctorate in English. 


ScHREINER INsTITUTE in Kerrville, Tex- 
as, suffered the loss by fire of more than 
one-third of West Barracks, the two- 
story frame dormitory which housed 33 
college students and two faculty fami- 
lies. The loss is estimated as around 


$20,000 to $25,000. 


FLoripa PRresBYTERIAN COLLEGE has de- 
scribed as an “astonishing academic 
achievement” the enrollment of all 18 
finalists for the honor scholarship 
awards. Said President William H. 
Kadel, “In view of the stiff competi- 
tion for these youngsters and our own 


je ey 
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newness, this is an astonishing academic 
achievement.” 


Mary Batpwin Cotece (Staunton, 
Va.) students turned the tables on the 
faculty at commencement by bestowing 
honors upon a science teacher, a custo- 
dian, and a graduating senior. The 
teacher, Dr. Mary E. Humphreys, was 
cited for her dependability and willing- 
ness to take an active part in almost 
every area of student life; the custodian, 
Bruce Frenger, was praised for his “de- 
votion to Christian principles” evident 
in his maintenance and care of the 
most-used building on the campus; the 
senior, Miss Sally Armstrong, who was 
business manager of the student news- 
paper, was praised for “performance of 
small and detailed responsibilities 
which others spurn.” 


CoNSOLIDATED PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
in Laurinburg, N.C., has announced 
the construction of a million dollar 
classroom building. Work will be com- 
pleted in May, 1961. The building will 
be air conditioned and will have ramps 
for any paralytic students. 


HaMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE in Virginia 
has announced the appointment of Dr. 
Thomas Edward Gilmer as acting presi- 
dent from August 31 until a new presi- 
dent is selected to fill the vacancy 
created by resignation of Dr. Joseph C. 
Robert. Under Dr. Gilmer, physics pro- 
fessor at the college, the physics de- 
partment has become one of the most 
outstanding in the country. Announce- 
ment was also made by Mr. Lewis G. 


Chewning, chairman of the H 


anpden- 
Sydney board of trustees, of the « a 
recently awarded for construction of a 
new library building to cost iround 


$400,000. 


Queens Co.teceE in Charlotte, N.C, 
has announced appointments of two 
new faculty members: Mr. George A, 
Shealy, professor of art and head of 
the art department, and Mr. Albert 
Ronald May, associate professor of voice 
in the music department. 


Arkansas school support urged 


Support of the public schools was 
urged by the Synod of Arkansas at its 
109th meeting at Pine Bluff. The state 
will vote in November on a referendum 
to amend state constitutional require- 
ments for a free public school system 
in a move to avoid integration. 

Voters should ballot on the basis of 
vital issues and should “not be con- 
fused” by irrelevant claims, the synod 
said. It also warned against “pious 
words, frequent verbal references to 
the Lord, or boasted intimacy with 
the church on those occasions when it 
is expedient to do so.” 

Delegates also approved a statement 
by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church US which urged min- 
isters and lay persons “to redouble their 
efforts to right the wrongs presently 
suffered by individuals and groups be- 
cause of race, creed, or- nationality,” 
and to “pray for forgiveness of the in- 
volvement of the church in the injus- 
tices of our day.” 


~ * Pre, oa 

Million-dollar home for senior citizens in Florida is under construction at Bradenton, Fla. Planned to provide for 160 residents, the home is 
the first to be constructed by Presbyterian Homes of the Synod of Florida, a corporation established to erect homes for the aging. fhe 
dormitory section consists of five stories made up of single and double room apartments, each with private bath and facilities for every com- 
fort. A completely equipped infirmary will provide temporary care for those who need it. 
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ian Educatio 
is the 
Highest Education 


Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an_ atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
Cc. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 
New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory 
Modern Residence Halls 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 








Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 
asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Caroline 


A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 
of education for clin oo. Aw, B. een and 
S. degrees . . . full accreditation . . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 


Edwin-R. Walker, President 











For a liberal arts education rele- 
vant to today’s world of commerce 
and science—for the best in pre- 
Professional studies ..... . 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


——_ 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 





Preprof onal study, in conformity with liberal 
= ain looking towards divinity, medicine, 
tee’, law, teaching, business administra- 
ion, ar ublic service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 
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Classroom Building and Girls’ Dorm at Lees-McRae 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian -¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, euucation. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,047. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 

An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church 

Secretary 

Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 

Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Caroline 
Announces 
The 1960 Summer Session 


First Term: June 6-July 9 
Second Term: July 18 - August 20 


For Information Write: 
The Director of the Summer Session 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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FLORIDA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Founded 1958 


Opening this September 
Four year liberal arts, coeducational, “offering BA 
and BS in fields of Humanities, History and Social 
Sciences, Mathematics and Natural Sciences. Edu- 
cating today’s young people for tomorrow on a 
Christian campus. College Entrance Boards required. 


Write for booklet: 
Finest Education under the Sun, 


* Director of Admissions 
~a Florida Presbyterian College 
St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 


“Excellence in all Things” 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 
Wallace M. Alston, President 





Having striven since 1889 to offer education of 
the highest academic quality coupled with vital 
Christianity, Agnes Scott now ranks as one 
the leading colleges for women in the United 
States. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 








In your 

search for 

a college 

to meet your 
needs examine 
the opportunities 
offered by this 


Presbyterian institution 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 
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Green installed 


Miss Evelyn Green was installed as 
the fourth executive of organized wom- 
en’s work in the Presbyterian Church 
US at the May meeting of the Board of 
Women’s Work. 

The Board also heard and approved 
plans for the July 21 formal opening 
and dedication of the new Winsbor- 
ough Building in Montreat. The treas- 
urer’s report noted that more than 
$14,000 had been donated by individ- 
uals and friends of women’s work for 
the building which cost about $50,000. 

The Board expressed appreciation to 
Mrs. Helen Vass who served as acting 
executive secretary in the interim be- 
tween the death of Mrs. Rowena Mc- 
Cutchen and the appointment of Miss 
Green. 


Women elders in Scotland? 
(rns) —An_ historic decision was 
made by the narrow margin of one vote 
when the commissioners to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
approved in principle a recommenda- 
tion that women be eligible for elder- 


ship. 


The proposal will now be considered 
by the presbyteries, and their action 
will be reported at the denomination’s 
next assembly. 

Dr. John Kennedy, chairman of the 
study committee which recommended 
the proposal, said, “We cannot assert on 
any biblical authority or on the grounds 
of our own experience that the Spirit is 
withheld from women in the Church. 
We cannot assert that, in the spheres of 
service open to them, they show less 
fruits of the Spirit in their loyalty, re- 
sponsibility, and Christian devotion 
than do men.” 


Flying drinkers arrested 
(rns)-—The Federal Aviation Agen- 


cy has disclosed that it is taking action 
against seven passengers for alleged 
violation of new regulations against 
drinking on commercial airline flights. 

The passengers violated the new rul- 
ing that prohibits airline passengers 
from consuming any alcoholic bever- 
ages not served by a steward or hostess. 
The seven violators have been sent let- 
ters informing them that they are sub- 
ject to civil penalties not to exceed 
$1,000 each. 





AUGUSTA-MACON 





New MEN OF THE CHURCH Charters 


Presbytery Church 

BRAZOS First Church 
MERIDIAN Trinity Church 
TUSCALOOSA First Church 
ABINGDON First Church 

ST. LOUIS Westminster Church 
POTOMAC 


Leesburg Church 
Greene Street Church 
Murray Hill Church 


Place 


Dickinson, Texas 
Meridian, Miss. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Hillsville, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Leesburg, Va. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Palatka, Fla. 
Chipley, Fla. 


Coahoma, Texas 








50-year officers in the same church! Man 
have served their church for 50 
other church in their lifetime and have served 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Palatka, 
Elder Howard L. Gardner, Deacon J. F. Bruce, 
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SUWANNEE 
SUWANNEE First Church 
FLORIDA First Church 
SOUTHWEST First Church 
a 
£ 
3 
s 
8 
4 


y elders and deacons in the Presbyterian Church US 
years, but these three men have held membership in no 

continuously since their installation as officers 
, in 1910. Rev. A. W. Rideout is shown with 
and Elder Fred T. Merrill. 





Why Scotland? 


continued from page 27 


On arrival, bachelors locate “digs” 
(lodgings) in Scots’ homes across the 
city, though a few join the college 
residence hall. Couples carefully select 
several rooms in a private home, or a 
flat that can be satisfactorily heated by 
coal fire in the hearth, by electric fire, 
or by the faithful “paraffin” (kerosene) 
heaters. Forty-five to sixty dollars a 
month will secure a furnished apart- 
ment with not too antiquated furniture. 
There will likely be no “fridge” (re- 
frigerator), but it’s quite cool enough 
without it. Supermarkets are unknown 
here, so shopping involves a visit to 
the butcher, where dead carcasses of 
beef and lamb hang outside on meat 
hooks, to the green grocer, the dairy, 
the stationery store (for paper napkins 
and waxed paper), the fishmonger, and 
the chemist (toothpaste, soap, etc.). 
With a little perseverance most foods 
can be located, including “tinned” 
(canned) goods, frozen products, and 
fruits, though the Southerner will have 
to forego sweet potatoes and the price 
and quality of chicken may be pro- 
hibitive. Corn and corn meal are un- 
common. But the staple foods—potatoes, 
turnips, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, carrots—are cheap and plenti- 
ful; meat and milk are relatively inex- 
pensive. The total food bill will be less 
than at home. Adventurous eaters may 
even try Scots haggis, black (blood) 
pudding, and other local dishes. 

Formal and informal contacts with 
outstanding theologians, the depth of 
mature study in Scottish theology, the 
free and varied academic life of over- 
seas schools, graduate study in a dif- 
ferent environment, life in the famous 
Scots capital city, and travel in the 
Old World—for these advantages and 
many more, Presbyterians continue to 
choose Scotland for study. + 
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Answer to puzzle 
on page 37 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. George R 
Dickson, Miss Anna K. (R. N.) 
Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
*Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 

Katanda, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bak- 
wanga, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Bulape Station, 1915 
Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Branton Boyd 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 

Lewis, Miss Florence 

*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 

*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 

*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 

Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 

Worth, Miss Ruth 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Kankinda Station, 1948 
*Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
*Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Lulua- 
bourg, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Kasha Station, 1935 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 
Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Katubue Station 
Fan wm Miss Louise 
oodrum, Mr. and Mrs. G: 
*Hoffeld, Miss Mae oo 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
*Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 
Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
Speciale) Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 


*Bobb, Rev. and Mrs, Donald F. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 


Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
5 om 1 Mission Presbyterienne 
CO} 


copoldville, Boite Postale 91, 
Lime Congo Belge, Africa) 
Lubondai Station, 1924 


Davis, } - and Mrs. John W. 
Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 


*Liston, ss Mar 

garet L. (R.N. 
Fe enc. «er, Miss Alice “ity 
one S, and Mrs. Sandy C. 
iG arlette, Mr. Maurice E., Jr. 
oe Miss Nolie 
— Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
pMckEIn ev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
ome! v. and Mrs. Wm. S. 
ben er, and Mrs. John Knox 
p. itche liss Bettye Jean 
~ Rear. Miss LaVerne 
oprah: v. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
sh ° ] and Mrs. William, III 
one e] Miss Elizabeth Ann 
+8 epar, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
ot Miss Jacqueline 


° €y Miss Mary Ethel 
( Atala — and Mrs. Campbell D. 





> .C. Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshire):iu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
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Luebo Station, 1891 


Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt 
Moore, Miss Doris 

*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 

*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
®Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Luluabourg Station, 1946 


® Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
®Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
*tRice, Miss Madge 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, B. P. 
117, Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Mboi Station, 1937 


Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Moma Station, 1942 


®*Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

*Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
®Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 

Via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
frica) 


Study in Brussels 


McMurray, Mr. and Mrs. Harlan 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, 
Belgium) 


Brazil 


Campinas 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
*Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 

pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
®Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 





pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 
Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. Stanley L. 
Cobb, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Maxwell, Rev. Jack E. 
Torsch, Rev. and Mrs. Edward F. 
(Address: 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
*°Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
*Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
*Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 

Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Bambui Station, 1952 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 
*Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward 


ae 

Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 

(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 
(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 
Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
*Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

®Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 

Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
®Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 

Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 

E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Paraguacu Paulista Station 
Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Paraguacu 
Paulista, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Tres Pontas Station, 1958 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


(Address: Rua Minas Gerais 149, 
Tres Pontas, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
°Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
®Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 


Campina Grande, 1958 


DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 


Crato Station, 1958 
+Koroch, Miss Ella 
Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 
®Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, 


(Address: 


Caixa Postal 376, Cam- |’ 


Fortaleza Station 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B, 


Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 
leza, Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
®Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy 

Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
®Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
+Whitaker, Mrs. Anna H. 

(Address: nm 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 529, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Recife Station, 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
E, de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
hane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Maceio Station, 1956 
(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 

Sao Luiz Station 

Cameron, Miss Rose 
Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis Station, 1947 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 


Ceres Station, 1952 


Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Glenn, Miss Rebecca 

Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 

C. A. N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Seaquist, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 78, Ceres 
C. A. N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 


Goiania Station, 1940 
®Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa Postal 373, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 


Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1924 


Aoto, Miss Dawn 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patro- 





Ceara, Brazil) 


cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
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Paracutu Station, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Unai Station, 1956 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. one is 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 


Taiwan 


Free China 
Chang Hua, 1953 


Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 


Hsinchu 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: 121 Hsi Men Chieh, 
Hsinchu, Taiwan, Free China) 


Hwalien, 1952 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free China) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. 


Robt. L. 
(Address: 30, Chung Hsueh Lu 
Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 
*Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 
(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai | 

Chung, Taiwan (Free China) } 


Taipei, 1949 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
hina) 
Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard | 
(Address: 44 Fu Shi North Road, | 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) | 
Colvin, Miss Evelyn | 
(Address: P.O. Box 870, Taipei, 
Taiwan (Free China) 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
14 Lane 100, Sung Chiang St. 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 
tFarlow, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Address: P. O. Box 2017, Taipei, 
Taiwan (Free China) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- | 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) | 
Sells, Miss Margaret | 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
hina) 








Tan-Shui, 1949 | 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- | 
shui (Taipei Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 
Yu-Li, 1954 
Bradley, Rev. and Mrs. Blake 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li | 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) \ 


China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 

*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador 


Japan 


Japan Mission 
Gifu Station. 1917 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
Cho, 1 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe 
Chome, Gifu, Japan) 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 
Kobe Station, 1890 
*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jr. 
®Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. T. 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Spencer, Miss Dorothy J. 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 
1 Nishi Ashiya, Ashiya Shi, Hyogo 
Ken, Japan 
Kochi Station, 1885 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
*°Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
*Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 
Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


r. 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Kelly, Mr, and Mrs. Merle I. 
17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 


Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 


| *Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. A. 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 

Logan, Mrs. Charles A. 

Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 





| 
| 


Osaka Station, 1957 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan ; 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Lamb, Miss June 
®tLundeen, iss Elizabeth, (R. N.) 
®tMarvin, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
Swensen, Miss Nell, (R. N.) : 
The Yodogawa Christian Hospital, 
57 Awajihonmachi, 1-Chome 
Higashiyodogawa-Ku, Osaka, 


Japan . 

®*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1893 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
18 Ike no Uchi—Chuden Cho 
Komatsushima Shi 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


Jr. 
14 Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 


Zentsuji Station, 1950 

Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
*Dick, Miss Cornelia 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
®Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 

Shikoku Christian College, 

Zentsuji Shi, Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Reagan. Rev. and Mrs. John 

1927 Ikuno Machi, Zentsuji Shi 

Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 
tHeilig, Miss Patricia M., (R. N.) 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 
*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 
Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
*Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
tMcBryde, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Root, Miss Florence 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Mokpo Station, 1899 
°Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 
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Seoul 


Dunson, ‘Miss Miriam 
Haley, Miss Sylvia, (R.N.) 





*tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, 1386 Yunchi-Donz, 
Seoul, Korea) 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph: P, 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. john N, 
1-1 Yunchi Dong, Chong No Ku, 
Seoul, Korea 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh M, 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 

Topple, Dr. Stanley C. 

(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chulla Namdo, Soonchun, 
Korea) 

Taejon Station, 1946 

Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
+Groschelle, Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 

Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., 


Jr. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No. 
133 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
*McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 

Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 

Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 

(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F., 
Mexico) 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Aniceto Ortega 634, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico 12, 

D. F., Mexico) 
Morelia Station, 1919 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

tGrier, Mr. Paul L., Jr. 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R. N.) 
*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 
®McKay, Mrs. Ann Barron : 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Amistad,” 

etepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Teloloapan Station, 1934 
Pemberton, Miss Helen y : 
(Address: ‘La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 5 
(Address: Degollado #53, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Portugal 


Goodpasture, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
(Address: Chalet Louise Carcavelos, 
Portugal) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





®On Furlough 
°°On Leave of Absence 


*Teacher of Missionary Children 
7+lemporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 


POSTAL RATES 
Regular Mail: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


cents. Mexico four (4) cents. 


Air Mail: Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


per % ounce. 


Brazil ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 
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Postal cards: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 


cents. 


Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased at the Post Office for ten (10) cents 
which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea. 


For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 


Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 















n the first staggering shock of acceptance and these 

months following, they have all been here. The 
Christian friends with open hearts and hands, leaving 
no act of kindness undone, never stinting in sacrifice 
of time or strength or prayer. 

But still this question remains . . . in the time of 
death, where is the faith of which we speak? 

Ours is a household of children. No greater privilege 
is given a marriage than the stewardship of these. 
The fulfillment of this trust takes many forms; the 
sacrament of baptism, a nearness to fellow Christians 
and to the physical church, but most of all the teaching. 

And what do you teach a child about death? 

We had taught our children that through death God 
calls His children into the promise of the Resurrection. 

We had taught that God is reasonable and loving, 
moving in the lives of His children with order, not 
whimsey. 

We had taught that we must accept with faith 
whatever God decrees for our own lives. 

_ But most of all, we had stressed that everything 
in God’s plan fits into a pattern of eventual good. 


_There is an aching hollowness in losing from daily 
life " which we think we cannot spare. There 
is no den 


' ving that when the cornerstone of a family 
Stemove:!, the structure staggers. And when death of 
a parent comes into a family of children, it brings the 
first sobe: test of the faith they have been told about. 


Unless th remaining parent summons strength to wit- 
hess to hi. faith at this crucial time, there is danger 
that a chiid’s belief will be undermined. Unthinking 
a of well-meaning friends often add to the 
ewilder: nt. 
AUGUST, 1.60 


nen death comes 


By MARY FRANCES SHURA 


Children can be confused 
by thoughtless phrases 
and empty words that 
contradict the Christian faith. 


Sadly, very sadly, in the confusion of this unbe- 
lievable time, children hear words that should scald 
the soul of a Christian. 


They hear the anguished impudence of, “Why?” 

They hear the strange phrase, “Untimely death.” 

(“Whose time?” they ask in confusion. ) 

Repeatedly they hear death referred to as “a 
tragedy.” 

(“But I thought it was God’s triumph,” the young 
heart wonders. ) 

In the simplicity of a child’s wisdom, he has be- 
lieved in God’s goodness until he hears this denial. 
He is troubled, even angered, when prayers somehow 
suggest something his mind rejects—that God might 


have been less than satisfied with the witness of this 
life he held so dear. 


Along with the sadness of separation, let the chil- 
dren glimpse in us our joy in the life which has been 
lived close to God, and which now has been brought 
to fulfillment. For a child knows that first things come 
first with adults. He sees the strength of a parent's 
witness. When he sees hours of leisure and strength 
given by his parents to worship and service, he under- 
stands the centrality of Christ in their lives. 


Let no doubts be sown in children’s faith. Do not 
let them hear professing Christians question the will 
of God without striving to undo this harm. Our chil- 
dren need to learn that human suffering does not have 
to be complicated by a quarrel with the sovereignty 
of God. 


Let them see us live the faith we speak. + 
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